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We have received two dollars for Chloe Lankton, 
from Mrs. J. E. McCoy, of Independence, Missouri. 


A letter from Secretary Hartley, of the London 
Sunday-school Union, concerning the differences be- 
tween English and American Sunday-schools, will be 
found, with comments on some of its statements, 
under the head of Notes on Open Letters. 








If there is to be a good review at the close of the 
quarter, there must be something for review during 
the quarter. The time to take a start for this is at 
the quarter’s beginning. The plan of review ought 
to be in the mind of the superintendent for his school, 
and of the teacher for his class, every Sunday of the 
quarter. Something should be fixed in the scholar’s 
mind each week, to be recalled on review day. 
What is your plan of review for this quarter? What 
points are you making for it, week by week ? : 


“She was worthy of life!” was the tribute of 
Goethe to hishonored mother. And that was a great 
deal to say of her. It is a great deal to say of any 
person. It is by no means apparent in every case 
that a person is worthy of life, worthy of living, 
good for anything, “What are you doing in the 
world?” “ What are you living for?” “What are 
you good for?” These are questions that could be 
easier asked than answered in a great many instances. 
How should we answer these questions if they were 
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put tous? How would others answer them in our 
behalf? 


There are various standards of orthodoxy and of 
uprightness in the Christian life. One of the latest 
standards announced to the world is the purchase 
and use of “ The Church Kalender.” Its publisher 
declares that “no intelligent Churchman, cleiical or 
jay, will want to be without this beautiful and 
unique work on the Christian year;” that it isa 
thing “which to the faithful has now become a 
necessity ;” and that “ no good Churchman will refuse 
to buy it ”—even if he is not intelligent enough to 
want it. Under the circumstances, we think that our 
readers ought to be informed of the existence of 
this new test of intelligence, faithfulness, and good- 
ness. It is said to be “ brimful of catholic truth, 
positive teaching, ritual direction;” and all at the 
cost of fifty cents. What a treasure to the world! 





During the year that has begun, every heart will 
find itself instinctively keeping two wholly different 
sets of anniversary days—one being days of bright- 
ness and joy, and the’other days of gloom and 
sorrow. And it will often happen, too, that the very 
anniversary which is so joyous a time for one of us, 
will be full of the bitterest grief for another; for in 
a single night, as Longfellow has so tenderly put it, 
in his poem addressed to his unnamed friend Lowell, 
“two angels, one of life and one of death,” may 
come to houses almost side by side, and to friends who 
daily meet. That we should observe these varying 
anniversaries in varying ways, is natural and proper. 
But we may well be careful lest we permit our count 
of bereavements and misfortunes, as the year goes on, 
to overbalance our reckoning of blessings and great 
mercies. In Punch’s Almanac for the present year, 
each month is furnished with a weekly set of memo- 
randums of misfortunes, which pretend to be written 
by an author, a political grumbler, a sailor who 
doesn’t believe in iron ships, a temperance advocate, 
a modern skeptic, and other people good and bad. 
But all unite in making little calendars of woes ; the 
author notes the days when Chatterton committed 
suicide, when Milton sold Paradise Lost for £5, and 
when Otway died of starvation ; the political grum- 
bler chronicles a British defeat for every day ; the 
sailor keeps a list of iron ships which have gone 
down or surrendered ; the temperance man notes 
when hops were introduced into England, and when 
Bass and Guinness received political preferment ; 
and the skeptic makes a list of clergymen’s misfor- 
tunes. There is a lesson in this bit of satire ; for too 
many people have a long memory for griefs and 
calamities, and keep an unchristian year of anniver- 
saries of woe. We may be sure that the list of* our 
past blessings, as noted day by day, will be longer, if 
rightly kept, than any record of losses and calami- 
ties. The “holidays of the heart,” when unbidden 
gratitude upsprings and demands recognition, are the 
anniversaries in which we ought to make the whole 
new year rich, from January to December. 


One of the freshest presentations of the beautiful 
sermon on Christian love in St. Paul’s letter to the 
Corinthians, is that made by the Lord Bishop of 
Ossory, Ferns, and Leighlin, in the Church Sunday 
School Magazine, under the head of “ The Decalogue 
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of Charity.” The ten commands of that decalogue, 
as he gives them, are: 
I, THOU SHALT SUFFER LONG, AND BE KIND, 
If. THOU SHALT NOT ENVY. 
III. THovu SHALT NOT VAUNT THYSELF, NOR BE 
PUFFED UP. 
IV. THOU SHALT NOT BEHAVE THYSELF UNSEEMLY, 
V. THOU SHALT NOT SEEK THINE OWN. 
VI. THOov SHALT NOT BE EASILY PROVOKED. 
VIL. THovU SHALT THINK NO EVIL. 
VIII. THov sHALT NOT REJOICE IN INIQUITY; BUT 
THOU SHALT REJOICE IN THE TRUTH. 
THOU SHALT BEAR ALL THINGS, AND ENDURE 
ALL THINGS 
X. THOU SHALT BELIEVE ALL THINGS, AND HOPE 
ALL THINGS, 
The good Bishop says most truly, that “a Sunday- 
school governed by this Decalogue of Charity would 
be a model Sunday-school.” Who can doubt 
this? There is a constant call for charity in the 
conduct of Sunday-school work. There will, as a 
matter of course, be differences concerning methods 
of work, in any and every Sunday-school, as in every 
other department of personal activity. It is impos- 
sible that all should see alike in judging as to the 
best way of doing a desirable thing. When these 
differences arise, the spirit of the workers is tested. 
Then is the time to heed the Decalogue of Charity. 
It is easy to make matters worse, by emphasizing the 
differences disclosed, or by calling in question the 
motives of those who express differences. It is not 
so easy to promote good feeling among those who 
were unable to be at one in their views of policy. 
The best workers are those who at such a time work 
for harmony and peace. No amount of service at 
other times can’ compensate for efforts at discord in 
the emergencies which are sure to arise in every 
gathering of Christian workers. Those whe are of 
the best spirit, and those who, in the long run are of 
most value in practical service, will be found in times 
of disagreement most charitable, most kindly, and 
most intent on bringing the friction of the school 
machinery to its minimum. Are you to be included 
in this category ? 


IX. 


THE CONQUEST OF OUR MOODS. 


It is by no means uncommon to find, even among 
the most intelligent and well meaning of people, men 
and women who suppose that the abolition of feeling 
is synonymous with the conquest of self, and that the 
best Christians are those whose ordinary moods and 
whose spiritual tempers are marked by the fewest 
variations. To persons of this opinion, the highest 
type of character seems to be that which never has 
any doubts concerning itself or its doings; to which 
no hours of despondency and distress ever come ; and 
which cannot even understand the temperament of 
those whose spiritual life is not always in the same 
state of placid and unruffled calm. 

Those who are themselves incapable of the subli- 
mest reach of faith and action, too often forget that 
a greater temptation than they can comprehend, 
toward gloom and almost despair, is sure to beset 
tho e of a finer fibre than their own; and they look 
with mingled pity and surprise upon the fact that to 
others come hours and even days when faith seems 
eclipsed and courage all gone. Being Christian Stoics 
for the simple reason that “ it is their nature to be so,” 
they regard the very existence of any temptation to 
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give way to discouragement and doubt, as in itself a 
sad mark of failure and dereliction from duty ; and 
they accordingly flatter themselves that, although 
they never profess to have the brightest visions of 
Christian duty and attainment, at any rate they 
never have any real struggles with despair and 
downright disbelief. 

But it ought to take no very painstaking reading, 
either of the pages of Scripture or of the records of 
human experience, to convince one that the truest 
and highest Christian character is not that which is 
uniformly rugged and self-contained. The great 
heroes of the Old Testament and of the New—the 
men whom God chose for his highest work on earth, 
and who in the main obeyed his call in the fullest 
degree—were those who, at times, refused to hear 
him, or disobeyed his behest, or fell into the depths 
of almost hopeless cowardice, or were cast down by 
repeated failures. Theirs was no calm and undis- 
turbed philosophy, which believed its own incapacity 
to be its chief mark of superiority. Theirs was 
rather the “tremulousness of ,true courage ”—the 
spirit which exclaimed in a breath: “Lord, I be- 
lieve; help thou mine unbelief.” 

‘vhe Christian, then, should not think that the 
temptation to disbelieve, or to yield up his dearest 
possession of trust and courage, is an indication of 
his own inferiority to those by whom he is sur- 
rounded; nor should he believe that in itself it is a 
proof of his unworthiness. It is, on the contrary, a 
thing which comes to him as it has come to the 
noblest souls since the world began, and which may 
be the very plainest indication of the triumphs of 
which his spiritual nature is capable. The yielding 
to despondency: the deliberate cultivation of a doubt- 
ing spirit; the making friendship with distrust ; the 
gloating over one’s deficiencies and shortcomings,— 
these are the true marks of spiritual declension ; and 
it is thereby that men and women capable of great 
things may sink even below the level of the phleg- 
matic souls whose very apathy forms some sort of 
protection for them. And one of the gravest wrongs 
against his own soul which the believer can commit, 
is to allow his hours of depression and of elation to 
balance themselves as nearly as may be; or, further, 
to let himself frame a whole philosophy of negation 
and distrust, based upon his worst experiences rather 
than his best. Which part of us shall rule—that 
which dwells in darkness, or that which abides in 
light? that which looks downward toward despair, 
or that which looks upward toward God? 

There is a strong passage in the latest of the Duke 
of Argyll’s current papers on The Unity of Nature, 
in which he says of the philosophy of the “ agnosti- 
cism” of the day: “If this terrible misgiving had 
affected individual minds alone in moments of weari- 
ness and despair, there would have been little to say 
about it. Such moments may come to all of us, and 
the distrust which they leave behind them may be 
the sorest of human trials. It is no unusual result 
of abortive yet natural effort, and of innate yet 
batiled curiosity. But this doubt, which is really 
nothing more than a morbid effect of weakness and 
fatigue, has been embraced as a doctrine and syste- 
matized into a philosophy.” And it is when, in 
intellectual research and in the spiritual life, we 
permit ourselves thus to turn morbid doubts into 
doctrines, and to frame, in our worst hours, systems 
for the guidance of our best hours, that we allow a 
temptation, not unnatural to spirits capable of the 
loftiest faith and achievement, to encroach upon 
what is none of its own, and to degrade and debase 
that of which it should be the mere fleeting shadow. 
One of our American poets tells, in a little lyric, of 
a man who, because one snowflake had fallen on his 
forehead, thought that it was “winter all the year.” 
We are no wiser than he, if we measure and govern 
our whole life of faith by the fact that now and 
then there come to us moments when the sky looks 
dark. 

When, therefore, we are beset with the mists of 
gloom and discouragement, let us net conclude that 
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any inferiority of spiritual nature is thus denoted, 
but let us rather believe that, for the very reason that 
God thus tries us, he would have us know that we 
are capable of the triumphs of the truest victory. 
Let us then battle against the temptation, never per- 
mitting its limits to be extended, but rather confining 
them moreand more. And above all let us frame no 
philosophy of distrust, painstakingly wrought of 
material which should have been put away at the 
start. Just so far as we permit that which is poorest 
and weakest in us to encroach upon that which is 
truest and strongest, do we enfeeble the powers of 
the soul, and render each future struggle more dan- 
gerous. But if, on the other hand, we bring the 
bright recollection of our best selves, and the knowl- 
edge of that divine help which we have already 
enjoyed, into our days of helplessness and rebellion, 
we shall constantly fight with more and more effec- 
tive weapons, and shall bring fresh strength to each 
of the contests which we cannot hope to escape so 
long as life lasts. 

“It is not always May,” but the most unfortunate 
of us can carry the beauty and refreshment of the 
spring-time of the soul into the darkest and most 
cheerless of Decembers. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


There are real and positive differences between the 
Sunday-school in England and the Sunday-school in 
America. To ignore those differences in a discussion of 
the Sunday-school cause would make confusion of terms 
inevitable. To refer to those differences in a proper 
spirit ought not to provoke unpleasant feeling on either 
side. England gave the start in the modern Sunday- 
school movement. England has always held up a high 
standard of thorough and solid work in the training of 
teachers and in ordinary class instruction in Sunday- 
school, American workers recognize these facts, and 
most heartily give credit and gratitude accordingly. 
But in America the Sunday-school has been incorporated 
into the very church organization to an extent hardly 
understood in England—certainly not reached there. 
It was to this latter difference that we recently referred, 
when speaking of the barriers to any general interest in 
America in days of special prayer for the Sunday-school 
as a single department of the home-work of the church, 
as in fact one of the ordinary church services. Our 
comments on this point have disturbed Mr. Fountain J. 
Hartley, one of the honorary secretaries of the London 
Sunday-school Union—a Christian worker loved and 
honored in this country—and he has written freely in 
protest against the general tone and drift of those com- 
ments. He says: 


I was sorry to see the article relating to the Days of Prayer, 
We had been told by American friends from many parts of the 
States that these days were widely observed, and some reports 
in The Sunday School Times have seemed to support this con- 
clusion, but I suppose we must be mistaken on this point. 
Your sources of information are far more extensive and correct 
than ours can possibly be. I cannot, however, admit the theory 
that because Sunday-schools are a department of church work, 
therefore it is unwise or unnatural to make them the subject of 
special prayer, especially as a large number of schools in your 
country, and even in all parts of the world, are mission schools, 
If the churches do not need to pray for their own sehools (on 
this special occasion), surely those on the continent of Europe, 
in heathen lands, and on the prairies of the West, might claim 
their petitions—and our proposal embraces the Sunday-schools 
all the world over. 

But what most concerns me is the double libel which the 
article contains. 


First: You say that Sunday-schools are a separate agency, 
and not a department of church work. This is true of some 
schools among us (as it is of some schools among you); but it 
is not true of the bulk of our schools, It is true that we do not 
generally use the phrase “department of church work,’ but 
usually speak of the school as connected with or belonging to 
the church; but we mean just the same thing, and though the 
department may not in some cases be so well worked in Eng- 
land as in America, there are many instances in which we are 
fairly level with you, and these instances are, thank God, be- 
coming more numerous every year. Please, therefore, do not 
set us down as so universally and lamentably behind our trans- 
Atiantic brethren ; but believe, as you may, that although you 
have admittedly surpassed us in the race, we are coming after 
you apace, and may reach you in good time. 

The second libel is that relating to the Unions, I have once 
before in your columns asserted, what you appear to have for- 
gotten, that the connection of the schools with the Union does 
not in the slightest degree interfere with their relation to the 
churches, or with perfect freedom of action. The Union simply 
exists to publish Suaday-schoo! books (which the schools avail 
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themselves of or not, as they please), to promote normal work, 
and to stimulate, encourage, and help those who need and who 
seck their aid, without in any way interfering with their inter- 
nal arrangements. To speak, therefore, of Sunday-schools as 
“a separate agency associated in Unions” is to give a false 
impression of our English Sunday-schools generally, though it 
does apply to the comparatively small number of Ragged 
Schools (meeting usually on Sunday and week-day evenings) 
associated with a society known as the Ragged School Union,— 
though managed in all cases by local committees. These 
Ragged Schools are very much like your mission’schools, but 
as they are usually conducted by teavhers belonging to various 
churches, they cannot be said to belong to a particular church, 
and therefore may, perhaps, be designated as separate institu- 
tions, As, however, they do not, I should think, comprise one 
per cent, of our English schools, they cannot be accepted as a 
fair sample of the whole. 

I do not ask you to insert this letter in The Sunday School 
Times. You would probably think it too strongly worded. I 
am content to leave it to your own sense of fairness to make 
what explanation you think best. I am sure you donot wish to 
misrepresent or unduly depreciate our work in this country. I 
should not have written thus, but that Iam certain that such 
articles interfere greatly with that cordiality and brotherly 
feeling which we all desire to cultivate between the Sunday- 
school workers of the two countries. 


We are very glad to give this letter a place in our 
columns; and we certainly take no exception to ita strong 
language. We rather like that. Now as to the facts in 
discussion. It is true that many Sunday-schools in the 
United States have observed the Daysof Prayer. Perhaps 
two or three per cent. of the Sunday-school workers in 
this country have had a share in this observance. If this 
percentage is satisfactory to our English brethren, we are 
glad. We merely said that it might seem strange to 
them that “so little prominence in the United States” 
was given to these days; and we suggested some reasons 
for the lack of general interest just here. The article in 
question was limited to facts. No opinions were expressed 
in it, no views urged, and no superiority in any par- 
ticular was claimed for the American schools. The 
question of the comparative merits of the two systems 
was left untouched. We did not intimate that it would 
be unwise or unnatural for a church to pray for its 
Sunday-school at any time when prayer was in order; 
but we did suggest that if the Sunday-schools, and the 
prayer-meetings, and the choir, and the deacons, and the 
new converts, and the old saints, were prayed for as a 
matter of course at every regular church service, it would 
hardly be easier to excite a general interest in aspecial meet- 
ing foreprayer for any one of these departments of church 
work, or any one of these classes of membership, than for 
any other. We did not say that this lack of interest in 
such special exercises ought to exist ; but we did say that 
it was natural to find it so. Now about those libels. 
We should like to reprint our whole article just here, if 
it were not for its length. We find not a sentence in it that 
seems to us at variance with the claims now made by Secre- 
tary Hartley. He says that the English “ usually speak 
of the school as connected with or belonging to the church.” 
And what did we say? Why, that “in England Sunday- 
schools are still a separate agency, associated in unions, 
and looked at, at the best, as connected with, or attached or 
belonging to, or cared for by particular churches.” In 
using the term “a separate agency’ we meant that in 
England the Sunday-school is commonly recognized as 
having a corporate existence of its own, instead of being 
merely a department of church work. In this country a 
church Sunday-school should hardly be spoken of as 
having a “relation” tothe church. It is a part of the 
church, A right band has no outside relation to the man 
whose hand it is; it is a part of himself. Even a union 
or mission Sunday-school in this country is simply a thin 
edge of a church-wedge driven into a neighborhood log of 
irreligion which could not be split in any other way. Con- 
cerning the relation of the Unions to the Sunday-schools 
we said nothing inconsistent with what is now affirmed 
by Mr. Hartley. We did not say, nor think, that the 
connection of the schools with the Union interferes with 
their perfect freedom of action, or with their relation to 
the churches. But we did suggest that in England Sun- 
day-schools, apart from their distinctive church standing 
and connection, are commonly “ associated in unions,” 
while in this country they are not. The London Sun- 
day-school Union, for example, has a large share of all 
the English Sunday-schools associated with it. The 
American Sunday-school Union has no Sunday-schools 
associated with it. It isa union of individuals to pro- 
mote Sunday-school work throughout the country. Now 
these are the main facts involved. Ought international 
good feeling to be endangered by looking facts fairly in 
the face? Or yet by honest differences of opinion as to 
what are facts—while search of the truth is being 
made? We think not, 
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THE SABBATH EVE. 
BY THE REV. SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD, 
In quaint old Talmud pages, 
Where speak the Jewish sages, 
I found this pearl to-night : 
Behold it, fair and white ! 


For, as the rabbins say, 
Two angels guard the way 

Of him on Sabbath eve 

Who turns his homeward feet 
Off through the busy street 
The synagogue to leave. 

And if the lamps are lit ; 

If there the maidens sit 

With the mother by their side ; 
If there the youths abide 

At the quiet eventide— 

Then speaks the spirit blest :— 
“‘ Here let all blessing rest ! 
May every Sabbath be 

Like this one unto thee ; 

Peace to this dwelling, peace!” 
And he of little ease, 

The restless demon, then 
Mutters a rough “ Amen!” 


But if the darkness there 
Obscure the evening prayer ; 
If matron and if maid 

Show worldliness displayed ; 
And if the youths have place 
In regions low and base— 
Then sneers the evil one: 
“Be all thy blessings gone! 
May every Sabbath be 

Like this one unto thee!” 
And, with his head bent low, 
The other, in his woe, 

Must weep and utter then 


His sorrowfal “ Amen!” Z 


THE TEACHER’S KNOWLEDGE OF THE 
SCHOLAR’S WORLD. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM WILBERFORCE NEWTON, 


The adaptation of the teacher to the scholar’s world is a 
requisite in successful Sunday-school instruction. Ac- 
quaintance with that world is another primary necessity. 
The hour of instruction in Sunday-school is only one out of 
the hundred and sixty-eight hours of the week of a child’s 
life; and even for this brief hour the child is not his true 
self, for company manners and the conventional religious 
stiffening of Sunday prevail. 

Does the teacher know the scholar’s world, or the sur- 
roundings from which he comes to the school, and to 
which he returns as to his native customary social soil ? 

What are. the parents to the child? What are the 
influences of his home life ; who are the child’s associates ? 
Who are his playmates? How are these children taught 
te look upon life? What business principles do they learn 
at home? What books and newspapers come to the 
house? I remember a mother telling me, when I went to 
see the home of one of my scholars, that she was glad to see 
me, for she wanted to know which of two low actresses I 
thought was the handsomest! From that day on I knew 
what sort of a home my dear little boy had. Then think 
of the life of the apprentice, the surrounding, the com- 
panionship; the temptations to low theatre-going and 
zross spectacular plays. 

Here and there a Benjamin Franklin arises out of this 
coarse low life, but these are the rare exceptions. The 
daily influence of a profane or dishonest employer, or 
obscene companions, calis for more knowledge and in- 
fluence on the teacher’s part than that which can be 
imparted in the single hour of Sunday instruction. An 
acquaintance with the mental world of the scholar is a 
necessary element for successful teaching as well as a 
knowledge of the business and the social world. 

Jesse Pomeroy, the boy fiend in Boston, fed his 


depraved imagination upon the exciting adventures of 


the dime novels. 
I remember visiting two young men in the court-room 


in Newark, N. J., who, while waiting for the verdict of 


the jury, in a trial for murder for which they were both 


hanged, were beguiling those solemn hours with that sort , 


of pabulum which is furnished by the National Police 
Gazette, 

There is a vivid story by Wilkie Collins known as The 
Moonstone. It describes the way in which, when this 
precious gem, the moonstone, was stolen from the fore- 
head of an idol in India, three priests left the temple, 
and vowed never to return until they had followed the 
missing prize, and had restored it to its rightful place. 
The book describes the adventures of these priestly 


} Jaat, they. secured it, and returned it to the sacred shrine. | 


The pathway to all success in life is found in the rule, 
“Never be above your work.” Cannot the teacher in 
his name follow those jewels, for whom the Master died, 
through the hard places of life until they are rescued 
from the hands of the destroyer, and are presented in the 
Temple of the Hereafter “without spot or wrinkle, or 
any such thing.” 


THE GROWING TEACHER. 


BY CONTENT GREENLEAF, 


One of the most pitiful sights to see is a dwarf. It 
saddens one to see the arm that should be well rounded 
and strong, puny and weak; the feet, made to walk far 
and rapidly, move slowly and perhaps helplessly. How 
pitiful to see a man in years but a child in growth! The 
mechanism of the human frame is wonderful, and we 
take a satisfaction in seeing it well developed. 

Far more wonderful than the powers of the human 
frame are the capabilities of the mind and soul. There 
are other kinds of growth than growth of body; and hand 
in hand with all development of higher powers for the 
teacher is growth in teaching. There are growing teach- 
ers, and teachers who have ceased to grow. Some teachers 
have been engaged in the work for years, but have not 
made the least progress in the art. They had certain 
knowledge when they commenced ; they have the same 
now, but no more. They have no new ideas on the sub- 
ject of illustrating lessons, upon securing attention, upon 
keeping order; and, saddest of all, they have not advanced 
a particle in learning to secure the love and confidence of 
children. They have not grown, and in all that pertains 
to teaching they are still babes; we do not say dwarfs, 
because that implies the impossibility of further growth, 
and it is always possible for the backward teacher to 
realize deficiencies and begin to grow anew. 

We have now a fair opportunity to measure our own 
progress. In the first lessons of this quarter we are again 
to teach the old, old story—old, yet ever new. Just one 
year ago we had the same story to tell. Shall we make 
it new this year by vivid illustrations, and by a fresh way 
of telling? or shall we be satisfied to repeat our work of 
one year ago? Perhaps you taught it well then. Ah! 
you can teach it better now. You say you did your very 
best then. I trust you did, but, thank God! our best ast 
year is not our best now. 

The teacher who would grow must bestir himself, must 
learn what others have done, and are now doing; must 
not be above learning froma every available source; must 
attend teachers’ meetings, and brighten up by associating 
with fellow-workers; in short, must be determined to 
improve; then, and only then, will success be sure. One 
who has resolved to go forward in this work cannot be 
held back. The same perseverance that makes great 
artists, famous singers, or giants in any profession, will 
make powerful teachers. The most essential element of 
success is an earnest, prayerful determination to succeed. 
Resolve that you will not be a satisfied dwarf, and from 
that hour you will begin to grow. You may never bea 
giant teacher, a Moody or a Spurgeon, but you will no 
longer be a babe. You may not havea great talent for 
teaching, but you probably have some gift. God does 
not hold us accountable for the talents which he has not 
given us, but holds us responsible to use to the utmost 
every talent which he has entrusted to us. 

Growing skill in any labor brings pleasure. What 
work can compare with that of influencing young minds 
and hearts! And what satisfaction equals that of know- 
ing that one is steadily growing in this power of leading 
others, The teacher who neglecis any help in his growth 
proclaims that he does not need to grow; says by his 
conduct that he has reached the full stature of manhood. 
As a teacher, Jesus grew. We read that he increased in 
wisdom. Then do not we need to grow? And, most im- 
portant of all, the growing teacher must also be a grow- 
ing Obristian. The teachers’ meetings and study is not 
all; we cannot neglect the closet. The heart must be 
kept warm by prayer. The culture of the mind is q grand 
and noble work, but the growth is stunted if there is not 
a deep soil of heart to sustain the roots. And over all 
growth must shine the Sun of Righteousness. Teacher, 
are you growing? 


VERY SELECT. 


BY SARAH K, BOLTON. 


The Highburns were a very select family; very select, 
indeed. They lived in an old-fashioned house because 
they did not wish a modern one. A cousin of Mrs. High- 
burn’s great aunt came over in the Mayflower, and this 





detectives, following the gem over the world, until at 


fact was never lost sight of. Several generations back, 


money came into the family through mercantile trade. 

I believe the great-grandfather was a merchant, and 

became very rich. His memory was tolerated, and his 

money thankfully received, because he lived so many 

years ago; but if Mr. Highburn himself had been a mer- 

chant, his wife would have considered that plebeian. 

I remember very well a certain family where one 

brother was in the army, and the other a rich boot and 

shoe dealer. The former was welcomed by Mrs. High- 

burn; the other she entirely ignored. Tradespeople 
were at a discount; but the children of tradespeople, 
were they rich, and had no occupation, were considered 
eligible to first-class society. 

Mrs. Highburn’s house showed blue blood. She never 
had any modern pictures; none but the old masters, or 
copies of them, were tolerated, and never anything 
American. If Church and Bierstadt had lived ages ago, 
and been German or Italian, they would have been wel- 
comed to immortality on Mrs. Highburn’s walls. Her 
children were all educated abroad. She could not go 
with them, so they were sent under the care of nurses 
and guides to get the refinement of Paris and the culture 
of Germany. Even England was too American to be 
highly appreciated. Mrs. Highburn rarely patronized 
American shops, but sertt abroad for as many things as 
possible. She had very little taste; select people seldom 
have. She was moderately good to her servants, though 
she thought common food and common beds quite suffi- 
cient for them; but the gulf fixed between the two 
classes, served and serving, both made by Jehovah from 
the same common earth, was illimitable. 

Mrs. Highburn’s associates in the city could be counted 
on one’s fingers; one or two historians, a college president, 
one minister, and a half-dozen old families, who have never 
done anything in life but live on the money their great- 
grandfathers earned. Occasionally the governor was 
invited, but he was a politician and self-made man, and 
Mrs. Highburn had no affinity with the governor’s wife 
because she was formerly a school teacher. Now, while 
certain things might be forgiven in a man, if a woman 
had ever earned her living she was tabooed forever after. 

Mrs. Highburn drew up her dainty garments from 
politics, and had no respect for men who attended pri- 
mary meetings. The common herd must do that, and 
she unwittingly was living under and obeying the laws 
they made for her. She had no toleration for the so-called 
strong-minded. She ruled Mr. Highburn with a rod of 
iron, but she continually. advocated submission on the 
part of woman. She believed in their intellectual infe- 
riority, and openly said so. 

She was a member of a church in good and regular 
standing, and she stood up when poor people joined, and 
promised watch, care, and then never went to see anybody 
outside her circle. Even the minister—good man though 
he was—was greatly influenced by Mrs. Highburn’s de- 
sires, simply because she was select. The little High- 
burns played: with the minister’s children, and as this 
familiarity was scarcely allowable with any other family, 
this may have had its influence. 

She was very harsh in her judgments, and had little 
forgiveness, especially for her own sex. One wrong step 
was never forgotten. A blessed thing that the Son of 
Man was not like this kind. Failures of business men, 
and inability to pay debts, were sins not to be wiped out, 
The Highburns’ income was certain, and what need was 
there for other men to be unwise, or, as she thought, dis- 
honest? 

By and by James and Annie Highburns came back 
from Europe: he a handsome fellow not over fond of 
books, became fonder of the students’ balls in Paris in 
the Latin Quarter, the only amusements to which guides 
will not take respectable women, the Jardin Mabille being 
quite pure in comparison; she a pretty, winsome, con- 
vent-educated creature who knew scarcely anything of 
lire, and had no strength as a background for her charm- 
ing gentleness. 

It is such a mistake to suppose that these two graces 
should not be developed together. The redeeming of the 
world to all that is good and lovely and pure needs the 
utmost strength of character in woman, coupled with all 
the tenderness and sweetness and sympathy waich God 
has given her. We can never have too much of the 
latter, and never too much of the former, if rightly 
directed. While a woman should be suggestive of flowers 
and music and poetry, she should not less give you the 
feeling of perfect trust that she will be strong enough to 
stand for the right in whatever emergency God puts her, 
Intellectual development and the girding power of cir- 
cumstances are essential to this strength. She cannot 
work well for hymanity until she has studied life. 

Of course a party was made for the young Highhurns, 
—not a large affair like those of the lovely lady across the 
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street, who once a year invited all her elegant house could 
accommodate, not forgetting her dressmaker, milliner, 
and grocer. Mrs, Highburn despised grocers, dentists, 
commercial travelers, and the like, and never went to the 
parties acrors the street, because she said “‘ who kpows but 
one might meet one’s own coachman at Mrs, Mayhew’s.” 
But Mrs, Mayhew is very cultivated, and loved the city 
over, but she is not select. 

Mrs. Highburn realized that it would be proper for her 
son James to do something in life, but, of course, not for 
Annie. She was to do fancy-work till—she was married, 
probably. A place in a bank was obtained for the stylish 
young Parisian, not especially congenial to his tastes, but 
a good position. 

There came a time when, through God’s permitting, it 
seemed to be necessary for Mrs. Highburn to learn that 
charity and tenderness and humility are Christian graces, 
and must be learned if we are to have any part in the 
things beyond. Misfortunes rarely come singly. In one 
week Annie Highburn had eloped with an ordinary music- 
teacher,—good enough perhaps, but ‘never in Mrs, High- 
burn’s set, much less ever welcomed to her house; and 
James Highburn had become a forger to such extent that 
the family estate nearly all went to liquidate the claims. 

For months Mrs, Highburn saw no one, The black- 
ness of darkness settled upon the home; pride was 
crushed, motherly affection blasted, poverty approaching, 
and permanent disgrace. There was no rift in the sullen 
sky. There was little sympathy offered her, and little 
was wanted. Such natures have to settle things with 
their Maker. 

The old homestead, with its broad lawn and grand old 
trees, was sold. Mr. Highburn found a place to earn a 
comfortable though rather meagre support; Annie came 
back and settled with her young husband, who, fortu- 
nately, was an industrious man, of good habits, who would 
have been glad to have married her honorably but for 
her mother’s pride; and James, after his prison life, went 
down in dissipation. These things would have killed 
many women, but not Mrs. Highburn, who with her 
strength ought to have made a grand woman. 

Sentiments not even now obsolete in good society 
ruined her. To have known that men and women take 
rank before the Omnipotent for what they are, and not 
for their condition in life, and that we should judge as 
God judges, would have saved her a world of trouble. 
He is no respecter of persons, 





THE FAR-REACHING NATURE OF 
GOD'S LAW. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM WYE SMITH, 


When I was a child I knew that hatred was wrong, 
and a sin; and I wondered why there was not a “ com- 
mandment ” which said, ‘Thou shalt not hate!” And 
I knew that telling lies was asin, and I thought there 
should have been a “commandment” against lying. I 
did not know how far-reaching and all-embracing are 
the Commandments we have! There is not a sin but is 
aimed at and denounced in one or other of the ten! 
God looks over this awful “ world” of sin. He divides 
sins, just as we divide languages, into certain classes or 
sets. He takes ten great classes, or nations, or languages, 
or tribes of sins, and denounces them all. 

Now, each of these tribes, or nations, of sins has a king 
or chief. So the Almighty declares war against the king 
or chief. As, in the Crimean War, the Queen of Great 
Britain declared war against “the Emperor of all the 
Russias””—yet the war was really against the Russian 
nation—so God declares war against each king of each 
nation of sins, by name; but the conflict is with the 
whole tribe or nation of which he is head. Take hatred 
for an instance, and look to the fifth chapter of Matthew 
for an exposition of the sixth commandment. The very 
warning that the rabbis gave about murder, Jesus 
transfers to him who hates his fellow-man. And John 
says, “ Whosoever hateth his brother is a murderer.” 
The fact is, the nation is hatred, the sing of that nation 
is murder, and the declaration of war is leveled against 
the king by name, but includes, as every declaration of 
war does, the whole nation. 

And so with my other early difficulty about lying. 
The most flagrant kind of lying we could imagine is to 
swear away the life of an innocent man, and testify 
against him of crimes he never committed. But the 
nation is a very large one. All falsehood, prevarication, 


and concealment of truth are found there. But the king 
of the tribe is perjury, and the command makes special 
mention of him. 

Another of my early cogitations was on the first and 
second commandments. I thought they overlapped and 
interlaced each other, and were, indeed, but one and the 





same command; but divided into two for convenience of 
remembering, or for some other reason. But I was wrong. 
And the Roman Ohurch is wrong, which leaves out of 
her catechiem the second commandment entirely, changes 
the numbers of the rest of the series, and, to make ten 
instead of nine, makes (quoting from Deuteronomy rather 
than Exodus) “ desiring thy neighbor’s wife” the thing 
forbidden in the ninth commandment, and the “coveting 
thy neighbor’s house,” etc., the forbidden sin of the tenth. 
When cornered in argument, they assert that what we 
call the second commandment is really and properly a 
part—or an amplification—of the first: that, and that 
only. If even so, why is a part of one of God’s com- 
mandments left out? But it is not so. The sin de- 
nounced in the first commandment was atheism and 
unbelief, and a turning away from God; the sin forbid- 
den in the second is the idolatry of ritualism. We 
break the first when we put God out of our lives, and his 
thought out of our hearts. We break the second when, 
not being so gross as to set up a calf in the desert, or 
burn incense to Nehushtan (2 Kings 18: 4), all the wor- 
ship we give to God is to put on our best clothes and go 
to church, or drop a coin in the “collection.” Wemight 
just as well put those clothes on an idol, or bend the 
knee before the goddess portrayed on the coin! Under 
the one command, we must not deny God; under the 
other, we must not pretend to worship him in vain ways 
of our own, but “in spirit and in truth.” 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


WHY RUPERT WAS NOBLE. 
BY F, B. STANFORD, 


It was one Tuesday afternoon about three o’clock. 
The day had begun clear and sunshiny ; but had finally 
become cloudy, and a damp wind was now blowing in 
from the sea, threatening rain. Rupert Gilbert never for- 
got it—just how everything happened. He had been 
standing several moments near one of the office windows, 
looking out at the ocean and the vessels dropping their 
sails, preparing for the stormy weather, when Mr. Wil- 
marth’s carriage arrived, and that gentleman passed 
hastily through the office to his private room. Next, 
three or four of the clerks were called in by him, and the 
door was shut closely. Something had gone wrong, Rupert 
saw very plainly. Five, ten—a dozen minutes went by, 
perhaps ; and then Mr. Wilmarth looked out and motioned 
to him and Sidney Burton, the other messenger boy of 
the firm, to come in also. 

“ Boys,” he said soberly, when they were seated, “ you 
have both noticed a small diamond ring, I think, on this 
little finger here of my left hand?” 

“ Yes, sir,” they answered together. 

“Tt is gone, you see, Oan either of you tell me where 
it is?” 

They both answered as promptly as before. Neither 
had seen it. 

*T placed it over there on the marble an hour ago when 
I washed my hands, and I forgot to take it again after I 
had finished. These gentlemen,” nodding toward the 
clerks and book-keepers, “‘say that no one has been in 
the room during my absence. But somebody certainly 
has taken the ring.” 

It was so still for at least two minutes that the ticking 
of the office clock sounded painfully loud. 

“ You know nothing about it, Rupert?” Mr. Wilmarth 
said sharply. 

‘“ No, sir.” 

“ And you, Sidney, know nothing whatever, I suppose?” 

“No, sir,” he answered, turning red, and trying not to 
look directly at Mr. Wilmarth. ‘“ But I—I—” 

“ Well, speak out. What is it you hesitate to say?” 

“T saw Rupert come in here for the letters in the mail- 
box just after you went out.” 

Rupert felt the blood tingle in every vein in his body, 
and he stood up instantly, pale and trembling. 

“Yes, sir,” hesaid, looking straightat Mr. Wilmarth, and 
then fiercely at Sidney Burton—“ yes, sir, I came in here 
for the letters; but I did not see that ring. The Gilberts 
never steal, sir.” 

Mr. Wilmarth looked at him sternly a moment or more. 
Then his face relaxed, and he said kindly: 

“T believe you, my lad. A boy with a ‘father and 
mother like yours would be ashamed to do anything con- 
temptible.” 

He then sent them all back to their work in the count- 
ing-room. It would be sure to come out, sooner or later, 
he said, who had disturbed the ring; and in the mean- 
while he could wait. 

Sitting at his desk, making a copy of a paper for the 








head book-keeper, Rupert had some difficulty to keep 
back the tears during the rest of that afternoon. He felt 
mortified and hurt; though it was quite evident ‘that 
neither Mr. Wilmarth nor any of the clerks believed he 
had taken the ring. As for Sidney—Rupert could not 
even guess what had induced him to hint such a thing. 
Now that he took pains to think, he remembered that 
Sidney himself had also been in the room once during 
Mr. Wilmarth’s absence. He had stepped in to get a 
key. Had he, Rupert, not been confused, he would have 
recalled it it at the proper time, instead of a half-hour 
afterward. 

At the supper-table, in the evening, he looked at his 
mother and sister, and wondered what they would say if 
they knew that any one had dared accuse him of stealing. 
His mother had never looked more kind and gentle, he 
thought, than she did then. Such a dear mother as she 
was! He meant that she should never be grieved by any- ‘ 
thing he might do. Since his father had died he knew 
that he had become dearer than ever to her, and he hoped 
to be able some time to support their home by his work 
for the rich merchants with whom he had been placed. 
“Be kind to your mother, and always recall whose son 
you are, my boy,” his father had said to him when bid- 
ding him farewell. The words were fresh in his memory, 
like many more that he had spoken; for he frequently 
stole away to the little parlor where his father’s portrait 
hung, and brought to mind the happy days when he was 
alive. On some enchanted evenings, ever memorable, 
his father read Pilgrim’s Progress aloud. Could he ever 
forget him,—the mild, quiet man, with large, tender 
brown eyes and clustering iron-gray hair? Now and then, 
when they were alone together, he would draw him to his 
side and caress him; and Rupert remembered that once, 
after laying aside a small book entitled The Life of Sir 
Philip Sidney, he had said, looking fondly at him, that 
his little son must never forget to bea gentleman. “Your 
great-grandfather, your grandfather, your father and 
mother, have never stooped to any word or act beneath 
them, my boy,” he continued. ‘Be noble always and 
true to us. Have courage, too, to stand up for the right 
when necessary ; and be sure to be just and compassion- 
ate to every one. By and by you will learn that a warm, 
tender heart will win for you more than money or knowl- 
edge.” 

Over and over again Rupert recalled all this in connec- 
tion with his father and home during the evening ; and 
after he had gone to bed he dreamed. But he never 
could recollect just what he dreamed, fur the events that 
happened the next day drove it all out of his mind. 

In the first place, some of the clerks looked at him very 
strangely when he entered the office in the morning, and 
then Mr. Wilmarth called him into his private room and 
showed him the ring as he had found it with the diamond 
gone—as he had found it hidden away in Rupert’s desk! 

“ How do you explain this, Rupert? ” he asked. 

“TIT do not know how it came there, sir,” Rupert 
answered, his voice quavering a little. ‘Perhaps some 
one put it there.” 

“Not very probable, not very probable,” said Mr. 
Wilmarth, impatiently ; “ your desk was locked, and it 
would have been hard to open it.” 

“Yes, sir. But,” his voice was quavering a great deal 
now, “I Aid not take it.” : 

Mr. Wilmarth clasped his hands behind him and walked 
up and down the floor a few moments meditating. He 
was a stern man, and seldom showed much kindness to 
anybody in his employ. Rupert saw that he was decid- 
ing to discharge him. 

“T am sorry that anything of this kind should occur,” 
he said at length, pausing abruptly. “ As it is, however, 
of course we shall be obliged to get another boy in your 
place.” 

He opened the door for Rupert to pass out, The 
matter was settled, and he did not wish to discuss it any 
farther. 

So Rupert went home rather stunned and astonished. 
Sidney Burton had put that ring in his desk, he was sure; 
though how he had done it, he could not guess. But he 
knew that his mother would believe him, whether any- 
body else did or not. Nor was he mistaken. 

. A day—then a week passed. Finally a year went by 
before anything happened again that Rupert remembered 
during the rest of his life as well as that day. In fact, 
there would not be much else, perhaps, to tell about him 
while between twelve and fifteen years old, if it had not 
been for just one event more which took place at the end 
of the year. He had done nothing of any account while 
that time passed, unless it was to grow rapidly and 
become a stout boy of his age. But on a certain night 
in October, however, when he least expected anything 
of the kind, a chance came to him. The church bells 
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of the village rung out wild and loud, waking him 
from a sound sleep; and hurrying from his bed to the 
window, he saw that the sky was red. A terrible fire had 
broken out down the hill in the very midst of the village. 
His mother was already calling him, and the neighbors 
were hurrying past im great haste. 

Down a long avenue that ran into the centre of the 
village, off to the left, along a thickly settled street where 
the houses were crowded together and the poorer people 
lived, was the direction in which everybody seemed to 
be going. The puffing of the engines could be heard 
already ; the darkness was giving way to the weird light. 
the bells continued their alarm, growing louder and 
louder every moment as the wind, coming in from the 
sea, whirled the sound hither and thither through the 
town. Rupert caught sight of the flames as soon as he 
had turned a corner and entered the street where the 
crowd was collecting. A large building in which whale 
oil had been stored was on fire, and the frightful spectacle 
set him trembling a moment or two. Up and out of the 
black masses of smoke the blaze leaped and careered 
madly into the darkness; and soon great heaps of coals 
began to drop down here and there, carrying instant dis- 
aster to everything below. 

At length a part of the burning roof fell in with a terri- 
ble crash. The people scattered in all directions; the 
firemen shouted; the flames roared louder than ever. 
Rupert had never seen anything so dreadful ; and he was 
hesitating whether or not to run away from it all, when 
he happened to look at a house across the street which 
the sparks had just set on fire. There, at one of the 
upper windows, he saw somebody pressing his white face 
against the glass, and staring down at the excited throng 
as though he were dumb. Another instant, and he saw 
that it was Sidney Burton! Here was where he lived ; 
he remembered it now, and he recollected also that he 
was sick of a fever. 

Rupert pushed through the crowd to the doorsteps of 
the house, and then hurried in and up the stairs. Several 
shouted to him to come back; but he did not stop to 
listen to them. Some one ought to tell Sidney that the 
house was on fire, and he meant to do so before it was too 
late. At the top of the second flight of stairs, however, 
he became confused, as there were no windows to let in 
the light, and it was dark. He knocked first at one door 
and then another, calling out at the same time. But after 
feeling along the wall some minutes more for another 
door, he stumbled and fell over somebody lying in the 
passage-way. A thrill of fear ran through him; but the 
next moment he was on his feet again. Almost at the 
same instant also the flames darted through the roof 
above, making every object vivid, and disclosing to him 
Sidney Burton stretched at full length on the floor, with 

his head resting on his arm. He had probably started to 
escape without stopping to dress, and, being so sick and 
weak, had fallen in aswoon. At least such was what 
Rupert guessed at sight of his sunken face; and pulling 
off his overcoat as quick as thought, he turned Sidney 
over and wrapped it around him the best hecould. Then 
he tried to lift him, but he found he was not strong 
enough. There was the door to the front room, though 
—he could see it plainly now—and, dashing it open, he 
ran to the windows and cried for help. A hundred 
shouted in return, it seemed ; but they must come at once, 
and hurry, hurry, hurry! The fire was already dropping 
in great masses on the stairs, and the smoke would soon 
stifle them. He seized Sidney by one arm, dragged him 
into the room, and shut the door to keep out both while 
he could gain time to think. Perhaps there was a chance 
yet to save himself if he left Sidney where he was and 
sprang down the stairs through thesmoke. What would 
his mother do if she never saw him again? Why in the 
world had he come there? He would stay, though ; he— 

It was awful! 

Bat the people before the house in the street were not 
idle. Four or five were already fighting the smoke and 
flames on the stairs, and trying to reach the top story. 

Others, who had heard Rupert’s cry, were struggling to 

place ladders in order to ascend from the outside. A 


Sidney Burton recalled better than any one else. Open- 


Just what happened afterwards, however, perhaps 


ing his eyes the next morning, after a long sleep, he 
remembered very well most of the dreadful night. To 
begin with, his father had left him at the first of the 
evening, to go off to a liquor-store, where he spent most 
of his time, and his step-mother soon got tired of stay- 
ing with him. After that he fell asleep, and had a 
terrible dream, until the noise of the engines and the 
crowd awoke him. Then he tried to walk, to go down 
stairs; but he forgot what happened next. When he 
came back to life again all that he knew was that he had 
had a bad fall, and that somebody was carrying him in 
his arms, By and by he thought he heard Rupert Gil- 
bert’s voice. 

“Where are you going to carry him, sir?” he was 
asking. 

“ That’s just it, lad,” the man answered. “I’m sure I 
don’t know where to put him down. He'll freeze to death 
out-door here.” 

“Take him up to our house, sir, 
right this way.” 

Sidney wanted to cry out “No, no, no;” but he was 
so sick and faint that he could not. So the man carried 
him up to Rupert’s hpuse, and Rupert’s mother heated 
flannels and tended him until he fell asleep again in the 
best bed he had ever been in. And now, when he awoke, 

it seemed as though he were in heaven—except that he 
could not get that diamond ring out of his mind. “ It 
was I who took it. It was I who took it. It was I who 
took it.’ These words kept ringing in his head. How 
could he ever stop them? If he had only had a mother 
like Rupert’s, he would never have been so mean. He 
had recollected many times what Rupert had said: “ The 
Gilberts never steal, sir.” No, no. 

Some time that morning one of Mr. Wilmarth’s kind 
old book-keepers came up to see Sidney; and when he 
was going away he took Rupert’s hand, and said very 
earnestly : 

“Don’t ever forget, my by, that the just, the good, 
and the noble will always in the end overcome the evil. 
Sidney took the ring. Mr. Wilmarth shall know it now. 
He shall know that you are John Gilbert’s son, and that 
you have not disgraced your father.” 


It isn’t far. Here, 


WAYS OF WORKING. 


—>—_— 


RECOGNIZING THE PLACE OF THE 
SCHOOL IN THE CHURCH. 


It is highly important to train all who are in the Sun- 
day-school to recognize the place of the school in the 
sphere and plan of the church’s work. The pastor ought 
to be borne on the school roll as the pastor of the school— 
his name leading the list of school officers. And every 
teacher and scholar ought to be made to feel that the 
school session is one of the “regular services” of the 
church. 

In this line of endeavor, the Sunday-school of the First 
Moravian Church of Philadelphia gives to each scholar 
an illuminated card with this inscription on its face: 


IAM A 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL MEMBER 
OF THE 
FIRST MORAVIAN CHURCH. 


On the back of this card is an announcement of all 
the regular services of the church, with their hours of 
meeting. 

Again, there is a card of membership in the pastor’s 
class—which is the adult Bible class, meeting at the same 
hour as the Sunday-school. This card reads, on one 
side : 








dozen anxious watchers saw him come to the windows | 
again and again, while this was being done, and finally | 
he held up another, so that they saw for one wild moment | 
the face of Sidney. Then a shout, a whirlwind of smoke 
that enveloped everything a minute or two, and next the 
crowd saw one of the firemen going rapidly up the ladder. | 
He leaped through the window, passed the pale, dead 
looking Sidney out to another man who had followed 
him, and then, somehow, before Rupert could quite 
realize it, he too was out of the fiery furnace, going down 
slowly, cautiously, to the hundreds of upturned faces. 

“It’s John Gilbert’s boy, Rupert Gilbert!” he heard 
them ery. “He has saved the lad!” 





member of Our Pastor’s Bible Class, of the FIRST 
MORBAVIAN CHURCH, of Philadelphia. We meet 
for the study of the, Bible Lesson at 2.30 o’clock, on 
every Sunday Afternoon, in the Lectwre Room of 
the Church, corner Franklin and Wood Streets. 
One attendance constitutes any friend, if tt be so 
desired, an Active or an Honorary Member of our 
Class. 
WILLIAM HENRY RICE, Pastor, 
823 North Seventh Street. 


= 


| OUR PASTOR’S BIBLE CLASS 


| Meets every Sunday Afternoon for the study of the 
| Bible Lesson appointed for the day, from 2.30 to 
3.30 o’clock. 

All are welcome to attend this meeting of our 
class, and to add to its interest and profit by their 
presence and membership. 

You are cordially invited either to attend regu- 
larly as an active member of our class, or at such 
times as you may find convenient, as an honorary 
member of our class, 

Your sincere friends in Christ, 
THE MEMBERS OF OUR CLASS. 
First Moravian Church, Cor. Frank!in and Wood Streets. 


| 


In the Church of Christian Endeavor, Brooklyn, New 
York, the pastor, the Rev. W. F. Orafts, not only 
preaches a five-minute sermon to the children of his 
charge every Sunday morning, but he sends a little blank 
book to each scholar in his Sunday-school for a record of 
the texta of those sermons. On one cover of this book 
is the inscription : 


GOD SAYS IN THE BIBLE, 


“T WRITE UNTO YOU, LITTLE 
CHILDREN.” 


Ona the other cover is the inscription : 


CuILpREN’s Text Book, 
FOR 
WRITING DOWN THE TEXTS 
OF | 
YOUR MINISTER’S 
FIVE-MINUTE SERMONS TO CHILDREN, 
AND ALSO 
The Texts of the Longer Sermons, 
WHICH ARE FOR BOTH OLD AND YOUNG. 
Presented by the Pastor of 
THE CHURCH OF CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR, 
(Lee Avenue Congregational,) 
Brooklyn, E. D. 


Get a larger Blank Book to write out all you 
can remember of the Sermons. 











On the sotto ft one cover is a letter to the child, AS 
follows : 
74, A HooPER 8t., BRooKLYN, E. D., >| 
Christmas, 1880. 
Dear Young Friends : 


I wish you, from my heart, a Merry Christmas and a Happy 
New Year. The way to be “ merry” is to make your heart a 
manger for Jesus to dwell in, and the way to be “ happy ” is to 
live what you have learned from the Bible. “If ye know these 
things, happy are ye if ye do them.” 

Come to the church on Sunday morning at 104 o’clock, to 
hear the five-minute sermon to children, and the longer sermon 
for old and young. Invite your parents, if they don’t come 
already. Leave this book at home to write the text in after 
church is over. It would take too long in the meeting. Help 
tosing. Join in the Lord’s Prayer. Bring a penny or mote 
for the collection, to give something to God. Don’t forget to be 
washed and combed and brushed before coming to church. 
Come every Sunday to Sunday-school. A beautiful “‘ Certifi- 
cate of Merit” will be given to all who do not miss more than 
one Sunday in three months. Those who do not miss more 
than two, will also have their names put on the “ Roll of 
Honor,” and read to the school. Learn the Golden Text by 
heart at home every week. Ask some one to explain your les- 
son papers, if you can’t understand everything in them. Please 
stay at the 4 o’clock prayer-meeting, after Sunday-school. 
Learn by heart one verse of the Bible every morning. I send 
you an easy one for every day in the year. Read the daily por- 
tions of the Children’s Bible Plan also. 

Pray for your minister, teacher, and parents. Bring others 
to Jesus. Bring yourself first. Won’t you begin now to walk 
in the footsteps of Jesus? Your pastor, 

W. F. CRarts, 
On the inside of the other cover are these questions for the 
child to ask himself, and to answer for himself: 
QUESTIONS FOR EVERY DAY, 


1. What have I read about Jesus to-day ? 








On the other side: 


2. 
3. 


4. 


5. 


6. 


7. 


What have I read about myself? 

What good things are spoken of that I must wry, with 
God’s help, to imitate ? 

What sins are spoken of that I must fight against and 
shun ? 

Does God promise me anything to-day ? 

Is there a prayer in the verses I have read that I may use 
in faith ? 

Can I think of any other verses in the Bible that seem at 
all like those in to-day’s portion ? 


And this is only part of the plan of recognizing the 
place of the Sunday-school in that church organization. 
There is little danger of a school being looked upon as 
separate from the church, under such a treatment. 
















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































LES SSON HELPS. 


LESSON C TALENDAR. 
| First Quarter, 1881.] 





1. January 2.—Zacharias and Elisabeth... ......-.cene.------ Luke 1: 5-17 
2 January 9.—The Song of Mary........--....-cs00ee+-----++ Luke 1: 46-55 
8%. January 16.—The Prophecy of Zacharias...............-.- Luke 1: 67-79 
4. January 23.—The Birth of Jesus ............. Lake 2: 8-20 
5. January 30.—Simeon and the Child Jesus..............---- Luke 2: 25-35 
6. February 6.—The Boyhood of Jesus...... pa ee Luke 2: 40-52 
7, February 13.—The Preaching of John the Baptist......... Luke 3: 7-18 
& February 20.—The Preaching of Jesus...... snaccaccebseees Luke 4: 14-21 
9. February 27.—Christ Healing the Sick..................+.- Luke 5: 12-26 
10. Mar. h 6.— Witness of Jesus to JOND ....... 0000-0 -ennnnenee Luke 7: 19-28 
11. March 13.—The Sinners’ Friend...............-.....-.00-«-Luke 7 : 36-530 
12. March 20.—Review of the Lessona. 

13. March 27.—Preaching the Kingdom ..........ce0se----ssee0s Luke 9: 1-46 


LESSON 4, SUNDAY, JANUARY 23, 1881. 
Title: THE BIRTH OF JESUS. 


GOLDEN TEXT: GLORY TO GOD IN THE HIGHEST, AND ON EARTH 
PEACE, GOOD WILL TOWARD MEN,—Jaike 2: 14, 


Lesson Topic: Good News Proclaimed. 


{ 1. By an Angel, 8-11. 
Outline: 4 2, By a Heavenly Host, vy. 12-14. 
3. By the Shepherds, v. 15-20. 


HOME READINGS. 


Monday, Janwary 17: Luke 2: 8-20, Good news proclaimed. 
Tuesday, Janvary 18: Rev. 10: 1-6. An angel herald. 
Wednesday, January 19: Acts 12: 6-17. An angel guide. 
Thursday, Jan, 20: John 12: 23-30. Heavenly witnessing. 
Friday, January 21: Rev. 19: 4-10, Heavenly rejoicing. 
Saturday, January 22: 1 Sam, 17 : 30-37, A valiant shepherd. 
Sunday, January 23: John 10: 7-18, The great shepherd. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Luke 2: 8-20.] 


8 And there were in the same country shepherds abiding 
in the field, keeping watch over their flock by night. 

9, And, lo, the angel of the Lord came upon them, and the 
glory of the Lord shone round about them ; and they were sore 
afraid. 

10. And the angel said unto them, Fear not: for, behold, I 
bring you good tidings of great joy, which shall be to all 
people. 

11. For unto you is born this day in the city of Davida 
Saviour, which is Christ the Lord. 

12. And this shal/ bea sign unto you: Ye shall find the babe 
wrapped in swaddling clothes, lying in a manger. 

13. And suddenly there was with the angel a multitude ot 
the heavenly host praising God, and saying, 

14, Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, goed 
will toward men. 

15, And it came to pass, as the angels were gone away from 
them into heaven, the shepherds said one to another, Let us 
now go even unto Bethlehem, and see this thing which is to 
come to pass, which the Lord hath made known unto us, 

16. And they came with haste, and found Mary and Joseph, 
and the babe lying in a manger. 

17. And when they had seen it, they made known abroad 
the saying which was told them concerning this child. 

18, And all they that heard i¢ wondered at those things 
which were told them by the shepherds. 

« 19, But Mary kept all these things, and pondered them in 
her heart, 

20. And the shepherds returned, glorifying and praising God 
for all the things that they had heard and seen, as it was told 
unto them, 


BIBLE LIGHTS. 


Luke 2:9. The angel of the Lord came upon them.——There 
came an angel of the Lord, and sat under an oak which was in 
Ophrah. Judges 6: 11.—-There stood by me this night the 
angel of God, whose I am, and whom I serve. Acts 27: 23. 


The glory of the Lord.—-As Aaron spake unto the whole 
congregation of the children of Israel, . ... and behold, the 
glory of the Lord appeared in the cloud. Exod. 16: 10.—The 
glory of the Lord filled the tabernacle. Exod. 40: 34.——Arise, 
shine ; for thy light is come, and the glory of the Lord is risen 
upon thee. Isa, 60: 1.——God, who commanded the light to 
shine out of darkness, hath shined in our hearts, to give the 
light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ, 2 Cor, 4: 6. 
~ VV. 10. Fear not.——And the angel said, Fear not, Mary: for 
thou hast found favor with God. Luke 1: 30.—Then said he 
unto me, Fear not, Daniel: for from the first day that thou 
didst set thine heart to understand, and to chasten thyself 
before thy God, thy words were heard. Dan. 10: 12.——And 
when I saw him I fell at his feet as dead. And he laid his 
right hand upon me, saying unto me, Fear not; I am the first 
and the last. Rev, 1:1 


I bring you good tidings.——-I am Gabriel . . . and am sent 
to speak unto thee, and to show thee these glad tidings. Luke 
1: 19.——I will give to Jerusalem one that bringeth good 
tidings. Isa. 41: 27.——How beautiful upon the mountains 
are the feet of him that bringeth good tidings, that publisheth 
peace; that bringeth good tidings of good. Isa. 52: 7. 

Shall be to all people.——The Lord hath made known his 
salvation: his righteousness hath he openly shewed in the 
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sight of the heathen. . . . All the ends of the earth have seen 
the salvation of our God. Psa, 98: 2, 3.——Go ye therefore, 
and teach all nations. Matt. 28 : 19._—The hope of the gospel, 
which ye have heard, and which was preached to every crea- 
ture which is under heaven. Col, 1: 23. 


V.11. Unto you isborn . . . a Saviowr.——Unto us a child is 
born, unto us a son is given. Isa. 9: 6. Thou shalt call his 
name Jesus: for he shall save his people from their sins, Matt. 
1: 21. God sent forth his Son, made of a woman, made under 
the law, to redeem them that were under the law. Gal. 4: 4, 5. 
——Who gave himself for us, that he might redeem us from all 
iniquity, Titus 2: 14. 








Which is Christ the Lord.——Simon Peter answered and 
said, Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God, Matt. 
16; 16. God hath made that same Jesus, whom ye have 
crucified, both Lord and Christ. Acts 2: 36. - 

V.13. A multitude of the heavenly host. Bless the Lord, all 
ye his hosts; ye ministers of his, that do his pleasure. Psa. 
103: 21. Isaw the Lord sitting upon his throne, and all 
the host of heaven standing by him on his right hand and on 
his left. 1 Kings 22: 19.——Thousand thousands ministered 
unto him, and ten thousand times ten thousand stood before 
him, Dan. 7: 10.——The chariots of God are twenty thousand, 
even thousands of angels. Psa. 68:17. Bless the Lord, ye 
his angels, that excel in strength, that do his commandments, 
hearkening unto the voice of his word. Psa. 103: 20.— 
I heard the voice of many angels . . . and the number of them 
was ten thousand times ten thousand, and thousands of thou- 
sands. Rev. 5: 11 


Glory to God in the highest. Blessed be the King that 
cometh in the name of the Lord: peace in heaven and glory in 
the highest. Luke 19: 38. Sing, O ye heavens; for the 
Lord hath done it: shout, ye lower parts of the earth: break 
forth into singing, ye mountains, O forest, and every tree there- 
in: for the Lord hath redeemed Jacob, and glorified himself in 
Israel. Isa, 44: 23.—Thou art worthy, O Lord, to receive 
glory, and honour and power. Rev. 4: 11. 


And on earth peace.——In his days Judah shall be saved, 
and Israel shall dwell safely. Jer. 23: 6.——Peace I leave 
with you, my peace I give unto you. John 14: 27.——The 
word which God sent unto the children of Israel, preaching 
peace by Jesus Christ. Acts 10: 36.——Therefore, being justi- 
fied by faith, we have peace with God through our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Rom, 5: 1. And all things are of God, who hath 
reconciled us to himself by Jesus Christ, and hath given to us 
the ministry of reconciliation. 2 Cor. 5: 18. 





























he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life. John 3: 16.—— 
God, who is rich in mercy, for his great love wherewith he 
loved us, ... hah quickened us together with Christ, ... 
that in the ages to come he might shew the exceeding riches of 
his grace, in his kindness toward us, through Christ Jesus. 
Eph. 2: 4, 5, 7. Herein is love, not that we loved God, but 
that he loved us, 1 John 4: 10, 

V.19. Pondered them in her heart.——-They wondered every 
one at all things which Jesus did. Luke 9: 43.——And David 
laid up these words in his heart. 1 Sam. 21: 12. 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


About six months have passed since the events of the last 
lesson. A line informs us that John grew; and was in the 
desert, there to dwell till his appearance before the people as 
a prophet. 

An angel had appeared i in a dream to Joseph, Mary’s in- 

tended husband, and foretold the birth of her Son, the 
Saviour; who should be called Jesus, a name which means 
Saviour. 

Mary and Joseph went up from Nazareth to Bethlehem to 
be enrolled at a census ordered by Cesar Augustus. At 
Bethlehem Mary brought forth “her first-born Son,” and 
wrapped him in swaddling clothes, and laid him in a manger. 
At this point in the story of Jesus the present lesson opens. 
It was at Bethlehem, probably some time from early autumn 
to early winter, in B. C. 5. 

The fact that there was no room for Jesus’ parents in the 
inn, and that they were forced to lodge in a stable, is no more 
than might happen to any traveler in that land. To this day 
it is no uncommon sight there to see a child put to bed in a 
manger. The traditional place of the birth of Jesus is in a 
cavern or grotto, under the Church of the Nativity. Whether 
this is the genuine spot, or not, it is impossible to say with 
certainty. Tradition is in its favor, and goes back to the 
second century, while there is no solid argument against its 
possible correctness, Caves in that part of Palestine are 
often used for stables and dwellings. In this cave, moreover, 
Eusebius and Jerome lived and studied, in the full belief 
that it was the real place of the birth of Jesus. That was 
about fifteen hundred years ago. 

On the traditional spot of the birth is a silver star, with 
the inscription in Latin, “ Here of the virgin Mary Christ 
was born.” Directly across the cave from that spot is kept 
a manger; a marble box in imitation or remembrance of a 
former one which was long ago carried to Rome as the 
genuine one in which Jesus was laid. The church which is 
over the cave dates back te the time of Justinian, if we over- 
‘look all the accidents and additions and rebuildings. But a 
church was first built there under Constantine, A. D, 330. 





The Greeks, Latins, and Armenians have convents adjoin- 


Bethlehem itself is some six miles south of Jerusalem, 
and contains about five thousand inhabitants, of whom about 
three hundred are Muslims, and not more than a hundred 
are Protestants. Most of the others are Christians. There 
is a German Protestant school in Bethlehem. The inhabi- 
tants are cultivators of the soil and herdsmen, manufacturers 
of mementoes of the Holy Land, in the shape of olive-wood 
wares, rosaries, pearl ornaments, and the like. Bethlehem 
is now the frontier market, where the Bedawin of the wilder- 
ness and the Dead Sea have their commercial dealings with 
the inhabitants of the settled country. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY A. 0, KENDRICK, D.D., LL.D. 


PARALLEL TRANSLATION. 

(8.) And there were shepherds in the same region, dwell-e« 
ing in the field, and keeping watch by night over their flock. 
(9.) And an angel of the Lord stood by them, and the glory 
of the Lord shone round them, and they were greatly terri- 
fied. (10.) And the angel said to them, Be not terrified; 
for behold, I bring to you the good tidings of a great joy 
which will be to all the people, (11.) that there hath been 
born to you to-day, in the city of David, a Saviour, who is 
Christ the Lord. (12.) And this is the sign to you: ye will 
find an infant wrapt in swaddling clothes, in a manger. (13.) 
And suddenly there appeared with the angel a multitude of 
the heavenly host, praising God and saying, 

(14.) Glory in the highest [heavens] unto God! 

And on earth peace among men of [his] good pleasure! 
(15.) And it came to pass, as the angels went away from 
them into the heaven, the shepherds began to say to one 
another, Let us go now unto Bethlehem, and let us see this 
thing which hath taken place, which the Lord made known 
to us. (16.) And they came with haste; and they found 
both Mary and Joseph, and the infant lying in the manger. 
(17.) And as they saw it, they made known concerning the 
saying which had been spoken to them respecting this child. 
(18.) And all who heard it wondered concerning the things 
which were spoken to them by the shepherds. (19.) But 
Mary kept all thesé sayings pondering them in her heart. 
(20). And the shepherds returned glorifying and praising 
God for all the things which they had seen, scogeding as it 
had been spoken to them. 

NOTES, 


The scene of the angelic appearance and visit of the 
shepherds is omitted by Matthew, as is the visit of the magi 
by Luke. Both are strikingly significant, and appropriate 
to the birth of the Messiah, the one bringing, in the persons 
not of proud Pharisees, but of humble shepherds, the homage 
of Israel; the other, in the persons of the magi, that of the 
Gentiles. The historical reality of neither need be ques- 
tioned by a believer in the grand central miracle of the in- 
carnation. These lesser miracles cluster naturally and most 
significantly about it. The respective forms of the revelation 
too are eminently fitting. To the Jews we might expect the 
theophany to come through angels; to Gentile astrologers, 
remote from Jewish life and history, through a star. The 
visit of the shepherds was probably prior in time. They 
found the infant in the stable in which he was born; the 
magi in a house to which he was probably early removed. 

Verse 8.—Jn the same region: the neighborhood of Bethle- 
hem.—Jn the fields by night: the weather allowed them to be 
by night in the open fields; a fact commonly regarded as 
precluding the supposition that the Lord was born in Deceni- 
ber, near January, when the weather would be too severe for 
such open-air exposure. The flocks, the rabbis tell us, were 
led out to pasture in March, and brought home to shelter in 
November. Yet dry and warm weather so often occurs in 
December that no inference can be confidently drawn from 
the text regarding the date of the nativity.— Keeping watch : 
more strictly plural, keeping watches: which may mark the 
succession of watches, or different localities in which they 
were guarding their flocks.—By night: when the angelic 
glory would be more conspituous by contrast. 

Verse 9.—An angel. Coming most gladly on this blessed 
errand.—Stood by them: came to, or upon them. A word 
used in the classics of heavenly visions and appearances 
(Acts 12: 7).—The glory of the Lord. The brightness that 
encompasses the throne of God attended the descending angel 
and shone round the shepherds.—Terrified. As is natural 
under extraordinary manifestations from the invisible world. 
Without sin, earth would have stood open to heavenly inter- 
course. Sin barred it from that intercourse, and makes 
heavenly visitations, even to the pious, exceptional and 
startling. Here the extraordinary splendor augmented the 
terror. 

Verse 10.—Great joy. The tidings of the birth of the long- 
since-promised and long-looked-for Messiah.— Which will be 
to all the people (not as English Version, “to all people,” that 
is, to all nations but) the people of Israel, to whom the Christ 
had been promised, and for whom, primarily, he was born. 
The wider scope of the Messiariic blessings, so as to make 
this a joy to all people, was unfolded later, though included 
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in the original promise (Gen. 22: 18), and often referred to 
in the Old Testament (Psa. 72:17; Isa. 42: 1). 

Verses 11, 12—That: irftroducing the contents of the 
message; or because: the reason of the joy.—For you, as be- 
longing to all Israel.—Saviour. Rescuer and deliverer. 
Spiritual as it ultimately proved.—City of David (Micah 
5:2; Matt. 2: 6.)—Christ. Anointed; the expected Mes- 
siah. Lord expresses his character as divine ruler, bearing 
the name by which the Septuagint renders the Old Testament 
name, Jehovah. It seems difficult to avoid giving it this 
sense here. The sign or token of the truth of the angel’s 
announcement was to be an infant in its swaddling clothes, 
which they would find lying in a manger. 

Verse 13.—A multitude of the heavenly host, hovering around 
the wondrous child, and as the announcement was concluded, 
bursting into view. Earth has probably never witnessed so 
sublime a spectacle as this vast body of singing sons of light, 
breaking on the darkness and silence of the night. It sur. 
passed in moral grandeur the angelic descent on Sinai. 

Verse 14.—Glory. The angelic song consists of two strains 
or divisions, with a triple antithesis : 

Glory—in the heavens—to God. 

Peace—on earth—among men. 
The song, briet as it is, is of the widest comprehension. It 
embraces heaven and earth, God and men, ascribing glory to 
the one, and declaring peace to the other. The highest 
[heavens] is the “heaven of heavens” where is supposed to 
be the throne of God. Fresh ascriptions of glory are made 
to him by the holy beings that surround his throne, in view 
of the marvelous display of his grace in the birth of the 
Messiah. Peace is proclaimed to the earth at the birth of the 
Prince of peace, in whose reign would come peace between 
rebellious man and God, peace among warring nations, and 
peace in the discordant elements of the Lord. All this may 
seem late in coming, but it will come, and its coming is guar- 
anteed by what the gospel has already accomplished.— Men of 
[his] good pleasure. Such is the rendering demanded by the 
best critical texts. It limits the “men” to those of God’s 
good pleasure ; in whom he is well pleased, the pious, the 
righteous. 

Verses 15, 16.—With the departure of the angels the shep- 
herds naturally resolved to go (strictly go through, complete 
the journey) clear to Bethlehem, and see the wondrous things 
which the Lord had made known, Their language is not that 
of doubt, but of assurance. They believed, and hastened to 
Bethlehem expecting to find, and actually found, all as pre- 
dicted. A divine impulse, no doubt, guided them to the spot. 

Verses 17, 18.—On seeing the realization of the angel’s 
declaration, they naturally made known the wondrous scene 
that had transpired with them, and all who heard it wondered 
at the story. There were others besides Mary and Joseph ; 
some already present; others drawn by the wonderful news 
which would fly rapidly. There was that in the air and 
manner of the shepherds, which, conjoined with what was 
already known of the child, inspired confidence in their story. 
It was a fitting accompaniment of the marvelous birth. The 
Spirit of God was present, breathing an atmosphere of sacred 
enthusiasm around the divine child, over whose birth he had 
presided. Inthe mention of the parents, Mary is named 
before Joseph ; the real before the ostensible and merely legal 
parent. 

Verse 19.— Mary, rather than Joseph, as the true parent.— 
Kept (continued to keep) all these sayings or things, as the 
word may be rendered.— Pondering. — Literally, “ casting 
together” (copjecturing), putting them together, and search- 
ing into their true character and significance, Mary, like 
the rest of the Jews, had to learn gradually, and was late in 
fully learning, the character of her Son and Lord.— Her heart, 
Not as the seat of the affections, but (as in 1: 51) of the inner 
rational life. 
. Verse 20.—Glorifying: ascribing glory to. Everything 
aroused them to a transport of devotion. The fire kindled by 
the message and song of the angels was fanned to a flame by 
what they had seen and heard in Bethlehem, the sight of the 
child, and the accounts of its parents.— According as it had 
been spoken to them: namely, by the angels. The angelic 
announcement, the appearance of the child, and the story of 
the parents, all blended into harmony. 





THE “GLORIA IN EXCELSIS.” 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 

Those who are so apt at saying bright things about the 
Madonna and her child—and those who are so foolish as to talk 
concerning the Church and her Christ—might if they would, 
take notice that the Scripiures, when they speak, mention the 
Child first. 
One'can easily imagine that the shepherds,when they entered 
the presence of “the young Child and his mother,” were 
satisfied to know they had something to tell, as well as some- 
thing to listen to. And our curiosity almost runs riot, as we 
think of the conversation there at the side of the manger. 
How the quiet Mary’s eyes would glisten, as she heard about 
the song of angels on the hill! 
Indeed, Joseph and Mary might well welcome these homely 





that which rejoiced their souls far more than those gifts of 
gold, frankincense, and myrrh which the magi brought them 
afterwards. Good words are always more valuable than rich 
offerings, which have less heart in them ; they are like “ apples 
of gold in pictures of silver.” 

In gathering the matter for our own instruction just now, 
we ought to be satisfied if we can be led to remember this 
sweet song, and hold the rich significance of its three announce- 
ments of glory to God, peace on earth, and good will toward 
men. First, however, we will make some inquiry about this 
celestial choir ; then we will take up for study the wonderful 
anthem they have given the church. 


I. One particular angel, we observe, seems to assume a sort 
of leadership to a company of others; he delivers the mes- 
sage, and then they unannounced burst forth into a strain of 
music. 

Gabriel it was who brought prophetic announcement of the 
Messiah to Daniel ; the same messenger foretold Jesus’ birth 
to his mother. From the beginning to the end of our Lord’s 
earthly career, do these inhabitants of heaven seem to walk 
alongside, just out of sight. We discover them ministering 
to him when in the wilderness of temptation; they are found 
strengthening him under the terrible agony of Gethsemane ; 
the women saw one sitting at the head and one at the foot of 
the spot where the crucified Saviour had lain in the sepulchre. 
We are given to understand that angels are even now all the 
time God’s messengers to the heirs of salvation. They are 
coming, at the last day, with Christ when he advances to 
judgment. And in the glory of heaven, while they sit sing- 
ing praise on the mount of God, the chief burden of their 
happy hymns is joy over each repenting sinner. Is it not a 
fine thing to have such friends at court ? 

But why is this so? You must recall the description 
furnished us of angels’ feelings, under the awful mystery of 
Christ’s sufferings, They are presented to us as fitly imaged 
in the cherubim on the mercy-seat of old; those two singular 
figures of gold, bending reverently forward towards each 
other over the ark in the Holy of Holies, with eyes cast 
downwards, as if they were curiously listening to whatever 
might be spoken from out the ineffable light between them. 
The language is familiar; but there is in it a felicity almost 
lost in its rendering into ours. ‘“ Which things the angels 
desire to look into:” this means, which things they are 
peering over into—bending their heads down and fixing their 
eyes, a8 if a holy curiosity possessed them, as if they were 
investigating an awful secret which demanded closest and 
most earnest attention. 

Furthermore, you will remember that the apostle Paul 
asserts, in a brilliant passage of the Epistle to the Ephesians, 
that there was once a recognized and explicit moment in 
eternal history when the manifold wisdom of God was made 
known unto the powers and principalities in heavenly places, 
—the fellowship of the mystery, hid in God from the begin- 
ning of the world. When was that? At what precise 
instant—at what period along the ages of human registering 
by days and years—did the angels first learn the meaning and 
the majesty of Christ’s incarnation, his suffering, and his 
death ? 

We can get no inspired answer ; but surely, there never was 
amore appropriate opportunity for this sublime disclosure 
than this, now offered on the day when the incarnation became 
a fact. It does not seem unlikely that when the midnight 
first fell away from over Bethlehem, and its shepherds on the 
hills—at just that crisis in time—the heavenly host were 
earliest made aware of the deep significance of the amazing 
transaction they were witnessing. (See Melville’s Serm., 
Vol. IL., p. 300.) 

And if it be true that these high intelligences, who had 
until this supreme moment never before understood what it 
was for an unpardoned sinner against God to have an atone- 
ment; who had gazed upon the wreck of a fair world without 
any hope of its restoration; who had witnessed the action of 
inflexible justice, as it actually sent hell into existence for 
the doleful abode of some of their own race, even then 
chained in its horrible pit with no provisions for release ; if, 
I say, these angels now met one historic instant of disclosure, 
in which the veil of eternity dropped away from before its 
chief mystery, and so was revealed to their hitherto baffled 
minds the secret on which they had for ages so hopelessly 
pondered—if this be true, then it would not be surprising 
if the moment of such vast discovery, such unparalleled and 
immense acquisitions of knowledge, should give birth toa 
song transcending every strain they had ever previously 
chanted, filling the earth and the heavens alike with melody ; 
and this would certainly give us a new force, if not a new 
meaning, to the old verse that to so many readers seems such 
a puzzle: “ When he bringeth in the first-begotten into the 
world, he saith, Let all the angels of God worship him.” 

II. This leads us on now fitly to speak, in the second place, 
concerning the music heard on that eventful night. In the 
account which the listeners gave, the words alone are men- 
tioned ; one might be pardoned for wishing they had brought 
also the score. 

From a single form of expression employed here, and 





men for there was in their plain words of congratulation 


has been named an uninspired chant, one of the noblest in 

history,—the Gloria in Excelsis,—given us by the Greek 

Church somewhere about 300 A. D, 

The astonishing abruptness with which this seraphic 

anthem fell on the ears of the shepherds that first Christmas 

night adds greatly to the dramatic effect of the scene. 

Hardly lingering for their leader to end his communication, 

that choir of singers “suddenly” burst forth in one loud 

volume of exquisite harmony, celebrating the praises of 
Jehovah, whom they saw in a fresh field of splendid dis- 
play. There were a vast number of singers—“ a host ;” that 
is to say, an army, “an army celebrating a peace.” 

What were the actual words of this angels’ song? It is 
well that we all recollect them—“ Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace, good will toward men!” Three stanzas 
in one hymn. 

1. The first of them, and the foremost in thought, is 
“ Glory to God in the highest.” This is nota prayer at all, but 
an ascription. It was no time to be asking that God be glori- 
fied, when the whole universe was quivering with new dis- 
closure of a Gloria in Excelsis such as blind,men, could see 
and deaf men could hear. Those angels did not pray—Glory 
be to God—but they exclaimed—Glory is to God in the 
highest, in the highest! And then they rush rapidly into an 
enumeration of particulars; the connection of thought is 
close. Glory to God is in the highest, because peace has 
come on the earth, and good will has already gone out toward 
men, 

These angels are making proclamation that the rebellious 
race is forevermore subdued. Men should be redeemed ; sin 
should be positively checked; all the ills of a worn-out and 
wretched existence should be banished ; poverty should be 
removed, sickness and death find a master; Satan should be 
foiled by Immanuel in person. Hence this vision, which 
flashed on their awakened intelligence, and started their 
song, was reversive and revolutionary. The earth seemed 
to rouse itself toa new being. Cursed for human sin, it saw 
its deliverance coming. The day had arrived when streams 
and lakes of crystal should gleam in the sunshine, when the 
valleys should smile and laugh and sing, when flowers should 
bloom and stars should glitter—all to the glory of God in 
the highest ! 

2. Then “ peace on earth ;” God was at last in the world 
reconciling men unto himself: the hearts of his creatures 
were coming back to him: thus should the war cease. 

And when men are really at pedce with God, they will 
come to peace with each other. Most significant fact is it to 
remember, in all our studies of this period of Christ’s advent, 
that on the very night when Jesus was born as the Prince of 
Peace, the whole political world was at rest. The emperor 
Augustus had just shut the gates of the temple of Janus for 
only the third time in seven hundred years. Alas, how long 
the desired moment seems coming, in the crisis of which 
they shall be shut forever! Then war shall be no more. 

But surely it is “easy to have peace in a small way all 
around ourselves. The fruit of righteousness shall be peace. 
What a fitting day—a blessed day—is that, when Christmas 
comes celebrating Jesus’ birth, for the composure of all pri- 
vate wars! What aday of gladness for forgiving and for- ° 
getting old grudges; for explaining and apologizing; for 
soothing and assuaging weary estrangements! 

3. And so, at last, “good will toward men:” that ends this 
song of the angel; that is what ought to be the beginning of 
each Christmas anthem and carol. God loves us: oh, how 
touchingly does the aged Paul in one place tell his young 
brother Titus about that “kindness and love of God our 
Saviour towards men !” ‘ 

“All ye are brethren.” It is a significant fact that the 
Apocryphal Gospels, those uninspired productions which 
long claimed a denied recognition in God’s word, assuming to 
bring a more full and detailed account of Jesus’ life, 
although they are veluminous to repletion or prolix to weari- 
ness on almost every other incident, hurry right across this 
midnight singing, in utter silence. These supercilious writers 
seem to have been mortified to find that this divine Messiah 
was announced to a company of mere laboring-men ! 

Not so Mary and Joseph: not so you and I, Those Naza- 
rene people did not demand any ceremony in the stable. 
Why should they be awkward with theirneighbors? Are we 
not all honest laboring-men? 

How strangely the angels’ sensibility contrasts with men’s 
apathy sometimes seen! They appear gladder to know that 
human souls may be saved than some of the souls for whom 
Jesus came from heaven ! 

ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 

There were . . . shepherds abiding in the field, keeping 
watch over their flock by night. . . . Lo, the angel of the Lord 
came upon them (v. 8,9). The business of those shepherds 
that night was staying out of doors to watch their sheep. 
It was while they were attending to their business that they 
had a visit from the angels. If they had been at home, or 
out at a party, or even in a prayer-meeting, when they 
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would have missed a sight of the angel of the Lord. If 
they had been playing on harps at a sacred concert, or orna- 
menting pottery for a synagogue fair, or even carrying an 
offering up to the temple at Jerusalem, when sheep-watching 
was their duty, they would not have heard that song of the 
angels, or seen the glory of the Lord round about them, or 
received first of all the good tidings for a lost race. The 
best place in all the world to be, is at the post of duty. 
Nowhere else can such blessings, temporal or spiritual, be 
fairly looked for. If the Lord has a good gift or a glad mes- 
sage to one of his children, he sends it to the place where the 
child ought to be found. If the child isn’t there, he fails of 
getting what he might have had to rejoice over. Day or 
night—day and night, be where you belong. If your duty 
calls you to stay at home, stay there, and never suppose that 
you can have a bigger blessing anywhere else. If your duty 
calls you to be on a steamer, or a railway car, out in the 
streets or the fields, at a party or a prayer-meeting, in a store 
or a factory, at a concert or a church service, in the home of 
a friend, to give counsel or cheer, or in a dwelling of poverty, 
to administer relief, be there, at whatever cost or risk is 
demanded, and understand that it is safest and best for you to 
be there only. If you ever have a visit from an angel, or 
hear a song of a multitude of the heavenly host, it will be 
while you are in your proper station, attending to the busi- 
ness which the Lord has called you todo. People who quit 
the work at which God has set them, and go off hunting for 
spiritual privileges, are not the ones who can be trusted with 
sheep, or whom the angels enjoy visiting. 


And they were sore afraid (y.9). Afraid of the angels! 
Afraid at the moment when God was doing more for them 
than ever before; more than they had ever dared hope for ; 
more in its way than had ever been done for any of the sons 
of men, And how much of human nature they showed in 
this fear! How common it is to shrink back from our best 
blessings—or from that which accompanies them! We think 
more of the flames of the furnace fire opening before us, than 
of the sure companionship of the Son of God which we 
shall find in those flames, when duty calls us to be there. 
We are so conscious of the terribleness of the storm on the 
sea which tosses us, that we are affrighted at even the form 
of the blessed Jesus as he comes through the storm to our 
rescue, We are so ready to rest on our own plans for our 
preservation and comfort, and so indisposed to let God have 
his own way in caring for us, that any way but our way is 
so much of a surprise that it is likely to bea terror to us. 
It doesn’t seem as though this sickness of one of our loved 
ones, this failure of our pet project, this loss of our accumu- 
lations, this latest misunderstanding with a friend, this dis- 
appointment, or accident, or bereavement, can be anything to 
be grateful for. It really looks frightful, for the time being. 
Yet we may learn, sooner or later, that it has brought the 
blessing of blessings to us, If indeed God has those feelings 
of humanity under which he lovingly pictures himself to us, 
how it must grieve him to see us start back in terror when 
he comes te us in tenderness to bestow the most precious 
tokens of his limitless love. It isn’t pleasant for one of us 
to see a little child turn away in fright as we reach out to 
take it in our arms for a kiss. It isn’t pleasant to be doubted 
by a friend, for whom we would make any sacrifice—espe- 
cially at a time when we are planning best things for that 
friend, or when we are readiest to give proof of our 
friendship. Let us bear this truth in mind as we recognize 
the workings of our Father’s providence, and are called to 
conform to our Saviour’s plans. Let us never provoke him 
by our distrustful fear, to say reproachfully, “‘O thou of little 
faith, wherefore didst thou doubt?” 


Good tidings . . . to all people. . . . Unto you is born... 
a Saviour (v. 10,11). It is very pleasant to hear good tidings 
for all the rest of the world; but it is pleasanter to know 
that we have a personal share in the benefits of which those 
tidings tell, There may be safety to others who are endan- 
gered, and not to us. The life-boat may come and go, and 
we be left on the wreck. Bread may be distributed to the 
hungry, and we fail of a share which shall keep us from 
starving. The physician may bring health to many, and 
pass us by unnoticed. All of our condemned fellows might 
be pardoned, and we have no release. Unless the good 
tidings are to us also, we cannot welcome them with bound- 
less joy, however glad we are that there is help for others. 
The writer found himself, in the fortunes of war, a prisoner 
in the Libby, at Richmond, One evening, as the prisoners 
lay down to sleep, the story was whispered among them that 
a flag-of-truce boat had come up the river, and that some one 
of their number was to be released the next day. That was 
glad tidings for all. But the question in every prisoner’s 
mind was, “Am IJ to be released?” There were many 
dreams of home that night on that prison floor. In the early 
morning, after roll-call, there was breathless expectancy for 
the name of the favored prisoner. It was the name of 
Chaplain Trumbull. Those glad tidings had a meaning to 
him they couldn’t have to any of his companions. To him 
there came that day the message of deliverance from bondage, 
and he passed out from the prison-house thanking God that 
the message was to him. “Unto you” is a Saviour born. 





Whoever you are, whatever are your sins, there is salvation 
for you. ‘“ Whosoever will” may share in the blessings of 
Christ’s salvation. If you are lost, it is because you will not 
be saved ; not because glad tidings came to others, and you 
had no invitation to partake of their benefits. 

Ye shall find the babe ... ina manger (v.12). Not, Ye 
shall find the angel in the heavens, the king on his throne, 
the young prince in a palace, the commander at the head of 
his armies ; but “the babe in a manger.” How strange are 
God’s ways of working out his strange plans! It is not by 
might, nor by power, that his agencies accomplish their vast 
work. The least things are often the greatest in his provi- 
dence. “God hath chosen the foolish things of the world to 
confound the wise; and God hath chosen the weak things of 
the world to confound the things which are mighty; and 
base things of the world, and things which are despised, hath 
God chosen, yea, and things which are not, to bring to nought 
the things that are; that no flesh should glory in his pres- 
ence.” It may be theshepherd boy with his sling who gains 
victory over the mailed giant in whose presence the whole 
army of Israel stands trembling. It may be the tinker in 
Bedford Jail who writes a master-piece in religious literature, 
to be honored for centuries for its work and its worth. It 
may be the unschooled clerk from a Boston shoe-store who 
proclaims the gospel with a fervency and power which the 
best cultured divines of all Christendom have not attained to. 
Or it may be in the most unprepossessing child of your school 
or class, that the grandest possibilities for the kingdom of 
Christ to-day lie hid. Mother, as you long for the privilege 
of doing a great work throughout a well-spent life, look not 
out into the world, beyond your own circumscribed home; 
but look down into the face of that babe in your arms, or 
that bright boy by your side, and see there the germs of a 
power for good to perchance a score of generations, and then 
bend all your energies to the faithful and faitb-filled training 
of that messenger of God committed to your charge. “Take 
heed that ye despise not one of these little ones; for I say 
unto you, that in heaven their angels do always behold the 
face of my Father which is in heaven.” 

HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 

BY FAITH LATIMER, 


Once again the precious old story which every primary 
teacher has so often told. How can we tell it now to make it 
seem more real than ever to those who have heard it ever 
since they can remember? Do they all know it so well? 
If it is a mission class who have as yet had little instruction 
in the school, and less at home, give very simply every 
detail of the scene. If the class are all familiar with it, get 
the story from them by questions, and then bring special 
lessons from the various parts. Much of the following can 
readily be put into questions. 

It was a quiet, starry night in the country, and in the 
fields the sheep and lambs were nestled close together, and 
their keepers took turns in watching, lest thieves or wild 
beasts came into the fold. What do we call the men who 
tend the flocks? Suddenly a bright light shone upon them, 
and they were afraid ; an angel stood by them. What did the 
angel say to Zacharias and to Mary when they were afraid ? 
This angel, too, said, “Fear not.” What did he say he 
came to bring? What do you mean by “good tidings” ? 
That is what we call the gospel,—news of great joy, and it 
was meant for all people. Was it for you andfor me? Yes, 
for everybody who hears of the story we learn to-day. The 
angel said, “For unto you is born this day, in the city of 
David, a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord.” Where did 
he say the Saviour was born? Bethlehem was the name of 
the city where David used to live, and so it was often called 
the city of David. Where was Mary’s home? The proph- 
ets had written that the Messiah, Christ, should be born in 
Bethlehem, and this is the way it came true. A Roman 
emperor ruled the Jews at that time, and he wanted to have 
them all counted, and see that they paid taxes, so he ordered 
them all to go at a certain time to the place where their 
family belonged. Joseph was of the family of David, so he 
took Mary and went to Bethlehem. When they got there, the 
little town was so crowded there was no room for them at the 
inn, and they stopped in a place like a stable, among the 
cattle who were sheltered there. The angel said to the shep- 
herds, “ Ye shall find the babe . . . lying ina manger.” Did 
you ever hear of any other child in such a poor bed? 

When the angel had told the glad news, suddenly all the 
air.was filled with shining ones, singing praises toGod. The 
only song of heaven ever heard on earth was sung to those 
watching shepherds, but our lips can say and our hearts sing 
the words of that song. It is the golden text which multi- 
tudes on earth are saying to-day. From the highest heaven 
to this world the music rang, for God’s love was reaching 
from his throne to the plains of Bethlehem ; his glory rested 
on earth to give peace with him and good will among all 
who will praise him. Back to heaven the angels went after 
they had sung the lesson for all ages to learn. Did the 
shepherds lie down and dream over the music, or watch the 
sky to see if the brightness came again? No, they said one 
to another, “ Let us now go to Bethlehem.” They did not 
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wonder if it could be true, they believed; for they said, “ Let 
us see this thing which is come to pass, which the Lord hath 
made known to us.” Did they wait until a more convenient 
time, or better weather, or daylight? “They came with 
haste.” Whom did they find? They knew where to look 
for the baby born a king, lying in his lowly bed. Do you 
wonder what they said to Joseph and Mary? 

When you go to see a little baby, don’t you want to open 
the soft blankets and touch the soft hands and the tiny fingers 
reaching about? If it is asleep, don’t you whisper softly, 
wishing all the time it would open its eyes? The child in 
the manger looked like any other baby, but what had the 
angel called him when he told of his birth? Did the shep- 
herds keep the glad news to themselves? They were glad to 
tell it, for “they made known the saying which was told 
them.” All who heard it wondered—did they believe? 
Perhaps some went to see, but the only visitors we know of 
came from afar guided by a star, and brought gifts, and wor- 
shiped. Who were they? What did they bring? The 
people who listened to Zacharias’s words, how did they lay 
them up? So we are told, “ Mary kept all these things 
and pondered them in her heart.” What things? As she 
held the dear child close in her arms, and watched him while 
he slept, she thought of the angel’s words to her, to the shep- 
herds, of the heavenly host singing. No other child had been 
so honored, no other mother so blessed ; and, no doubt, she 
softly sang over often in her heart the song of rejoicing she sang 
before his birth. Did the shepherds forget their flocks and 
They went back to the fields, not silently, 
but “ glorifying and praising God for all they had heard and 
seen.” What had they heard? What had they seen? 
Could you ever forget it if you had seen an angel, or heard 
an angel’s voice? This little child in the manger, the Lord 
Jesus, left all the songs and glory of heaven, and came here 
to make a way that you might go and dwell forever with him 
in the midst of that glory. Will you ever want to stop prais- 
ing him for such love? It is said that close by Bethlehem 
were kept flocks from which were taken sheep and lambs for 
sacrifices in the temple about six miles away. 

The shepherds kept the animals well and strong to be 
offered up on the altars; but they did not know that the won- 
derful child was to be a sacrifice, and the story of his death, 
as well as of his birth, was to be glad tidings for all people. 

They heard and saw blessed things that Christmas night, 
but you, dear children, can understand better than they why 
the king of glory came. 

Question and review upon the foregoing, ask practical 
questions, and hold up the examples in the lesson. What 
can you do with these glad tidings which shall be to all 
people? Like Mary, think. Like the angels, sing. Like the 
shepherds, tell the gospel news. Begin now, and with the 
Saviour, Christ the Lord, you shall go on doing so forever- 
more. 





QUESTION HINTS. 


BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 


Introguction.— Where was Jesus born? What is the 
meaning of the name? What circumstance had brought his 
parents hither? (Luke 2: 3,4.) Tracethe boundary line of 
Galilee. Locate Nazareth. Trace the boundary line of 
Judea. Locate Jerusalem and Bethlehem. By whose decree 
was this census made? (vy.1.) What prophecy respecting 
the permanency of the Jewish government had Jacob spoken? 
(Gen. 49: 10.) How do you explain its fulfillment if Pales- 
tine was already subject to Rome? How much room was 
found for Jesus in Bethlehem? (v.7.) How much did he 
find in Nazareth? (Luke 4: 28, 29.) How much in the 
nation? (John 1: 11.) How much in our thoughts and 
hearts and lives ? 

Verse 8.—To what congregation was the gospel first 
preached? Why first to shepherds rather than to kings, 
priests, and scribes? (Matt. 11: 25; 1 Cor. 1:19-21.) Of 
what spirit and manner of life are they who are always found 
in advance of the multitude in gospel knowledge? (Rom. 
12: 11.) Who was the first gospel preacher? (vs. 9, 10.) 
What probably was his name? What is the Scripture 
synonym of “glory”? (Ex. 33: 18,19.) What is its symbol ? 
(Ex. 40: 34, 38; Matt. 17:5.) What is its clearest mani- 
festation? (1 John 4:9) Why shall no “fear not” be spoken 
when Christ comes again? (1 John 4: 17,18.) What hope 
shall be realized when this good tidings shall have been 
given to all people? (Matt. 24:14.) To whom shall this be 
a day of great joy ? 

Verse 11.— What was the first gospel sermon? What was 
its. tense? What its person? What its proof? (v. 12.) 
What lessons do these three facts suggest to the teacher ? 
When the sermon was ended, what choir appeared? (v. 13.) 
What anthem did they sing? (vy. 14.) In what sense is 
“glory” here used? In what anthem of praise can the 
angels not join? (Rev. 14:3.) Between what parties does 
Christ effect a reconciliation? (Rom. 5:1.) Whose “ good 
will toward men” is referred to? What should be the first 
effort of every dismissed congregation? (vy. 15.) Where 
should they go to prove the doctrines proclaimed? Where 


to prove the Christian experiences revealed? How success- 
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ful shall be their efforts in realizing the truth? (v. 16.) 
What promise is given every honest seeker? (Matt. 7: 7.) 

Verse 17.—What use must be made of our knowledge of 
the truth? Where and how soon should we proclaim the 
news? Name every reasonable excuse for the silent Chris- 
tian. What general result may be expected when the story 
of Jesus is told ? (v.18.) How will some receive it? (v. 19.) 
Did Mary know her child as the Christ of prophecy, or only 
as a great national deliverer? What spirit would God infuse 
into humble toil by granting us spiritual visions of Jesus? 
(v. 20) 


BLACKBOARD HINTS. 


{ HEARD OF JESUS. 
SOUGHT JESUS. 
FOUND JESUS. 
GLORIFIED GOD. 


HAVE YOU? 


THE SHEPHERDS | 


IF YOU HAVE FOUND JESUS, 


GO TELL OF HIM. 


BY R. T. BONSALL. 


THE SHEPHERDS SAW AND HEARD. 


WHAT 
lame DID; AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 


THE ANGELS THE SHEPHERDS 
WERE MODEL 


PREACHERS : 


Bringing “Good Tidings.” 
Giving “Glory to God.” 


HEARERS : 


“Let us now go and see.” 

“They came with haste.” 

“ And when they had seen, they 
made known abroad.” 





ILLUSTRATION HINTS. 

Recall the various Old Testament appearances of the glory 
of God, as Exodus 16:10; 24: 16, 17; 40:34; etc. Note 
how in the Old Testament this symbol of the presence of 
God appears oftenest in smoke and gloom, or as a devouring 
fire ; here it appears as a beneficent light shining around the 
shepherds. The old dispensation, typified in the guiding 
pillar of cloud and fire, was about to give way before the 
glory of that Light who lighteneth every man, and is himself 
the good tidings to all people. When the missionaries in a 
certain heathen region found that the people as a whole held 
aloof from them, they gave their attention to instructing the 
few who came to them in Christian knowledge and useful 
arts; then they sent those out among their heathen brethren, 
and by that means gained the confidence of all. So God pre- 
pared Israel that he might bring blessing on all mankind. 
When a plant is covered with flowers, one might say “ Of 
what use is it?” but when the flowers have given place to 
the fruit for which they were a preparation, their true value 
is seen. So Christianity is the completion and explanation 
of Judaism. 

What a bitter commentary on that song of the angels has 
been the history of the centuries since! But just as the law 
of the golden rule is accepted, this song is fulfilled among 
men. There are two companion pictures which the scholars 
may be reminded of,—the one called “ War,” a picture of 
battle and spoliation; the other “ Peace,” showing the quiet 
life of a little village. Bring these two pictures out in sharp 
contrast. Compare also an army of men passing over a 
country and blasting everything, with this army of angels 
singing the song of peace. War is a terrible remedy, and 
one not lightly to be invoked. The Duke of Wellington 
declared himself ready to give up his life to save his country 
from the horrors of war, and General Sherman’s words are 
still fresh in the minds of all: “ There is many a boy here 
who looks on soldiering as glory, but, boys, it is all hell!” 

When the angels had departed, the shepherds went at once 
to Bethlehem. Good news is of little use to us, unless we 
act upon it. It was good news to the bitten Israelite that a 
brazen serpent had been erected for his healing, but except 
he went and looked upon it, it availed him nothing. Not 
many years since, the case was reported, in the newspapers, of 
a man who in the midst of plenty, deliberately starved him- 
self to death. So in spite of the riches of Christ offered to 
you, you may starve your soul by neglecting to accept them. 





blems of Peace; Second Series, p. 322,—How Best to Gain 
Peace; Foster’s Prose Illustrations, First Series, p. 494, 2 
4358,—An Emblem of Peace ; Second Series, p. 614, 2 10,925, 
—Making Peace; ? 10,929,—The Only Source of Peace; 
Spencer’s Things New and Old, p. 104, ¢ 400,—Christ the 
True Peacemaker. 

Accepting the Saviour.—See The Biblical Treasury, Vol. 3, 
p, 93, 2 122,—A Swedish Sailor’s Story ; New Series, p. 116, 
—How to Find Christ; Bowes’s Illustrative Gatherings, 
First Series, p. 431,—The Three Sermons; Second Series, 
p- 42,—Christ All in All; Foster’s Prose Illustrations, First 
Series, p. 97, 3 715,—Christ Rejected ; Bertram’s Homiletic 
Cyclopedia, p. 419,  2431,—The Bees; 3 2433,—Laying 
Hold of Life; Spencer’s Things New and Old, p. 10, 2 38,— 
Christ and the Soul; Cawdray’s Storehouse of Similes, p. 47, 
—The Only Redeemer. 





ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 


BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL. 


For the oriental custom of keeping watches of the night 
over their flock in the open field we might go into a descrip- 
tion of the modern customs; but we have a very brief and 
graphic picture in the speech of Jacob to Laban re- 
corded in Genesis 31:39. Sheep would not be out in the 
open field with shepherds to watch over them, unless there 
were pasture; but that is to be found even in the winter and 
spring in Palestine; and in the lower parts, only during those 
seasons. In Bethlehem, high among the hills of Judea, there 
is much frost, and even snow ; and the pasture season lasts at 
least a month longer than on the plains lower down. There 
is also more need of sheep-folds there in winter than on the 
plains ; but everywhere in Palestine the winter disturbs more 
by its rains than it ever can by its snows. The Greek 
scholar will remember that the Greeks had one word for both 
winter and storm. 
In the wadies about Bethlehem, too, a storm of rain might 
bring about a seil, or one of those sudden destructive floods, 
which would be far more dangerous to a flock than any snow 
could be. The sei! would sweep the whole flock away in the 
torrent, down to the Dead Sea. 
Thieves, wild beasts, and the dangers of the rough preci- 
pices form the chief reasons for a night watch over the flock. 
Nor is the watchman’s duty always without its dangers. Let 
a sheep stray down on the sides of one of those fearful defiles, 
or climb up from below so far that it cannot descend alone, 
and it will require no ordinary coolness of head, promptnese 
of nerve, and strength of muscle, to rescue it. 
The picture of the shepherds “ abiding in the field” must 
not be taken as that of calm contemplative resting on a flat 
meadow with plenty of room; but (as is most likely) some- 
where on the rough, uneven places, where the sheep would 
need constant watching, even in the day, lest they should 
stray into mischief. Not far from Bethlehem, once, the 
writer was riding high up on the edge of a wady, down which 
to look into was trying to the nerves; and here and there, if 
the horse had slipped, was an opportunity for a sliding and 
bounding fall of more than one hundred feet. On the oppo- 
site side, down near the bottom, were several flocks moving 
about, scattered as much as they could be, to nibble pasturage. 
It seemed as if they must slip among the rocks, and fall. 
Shepherds and dogs were so disposed among them that none 
were very far away from instant rescue in case of accident. 
The swaddling clothes have a biblical illustration in Ezekiel 
16:4. In modern times customs differ somewhat, yet it is 
very common throughout the East to bandage up the babies 
so that they cannot move. But that custom is not confined 
to the East. It is mentioned by the Greek medical writer 
Hippocrates, and by older Greek writers, in the very word 
used by Luke, who was a doctor himself. Wrapped up as in 
a bundle of bandages, would be the ordinary literal meaning 
nowadays of “wrapped in swaddling clothes.” The root 
word has given the botanical name to one of our common 
rushes, on account of its long bandage-like leaves. 
The “ heavenly host” is to be taken in the biblical sense, 
of course ; the heavenly army of angels. To these, however, 
the Talmud ascribes a military organization. It was sup- 
posed that there were twelve constellations, to each of which 
belonged thirty divisions of the grand army, each division 
having thirty legions, each legion having thirty commanders; 
each of whom again had thirty heroes under him as sub-com- 
manders; and under each of these last were thirty camps, and 
“to each camp belonged three hundred and sixty-fiye myriads, 
of stars according to the days of thesun.” The names of the 
angels who are division-commanders of the grand-army 





When the good news comes to you, do as the shepherds did: 
go at once to Bethlehem. 

Good News to All—See The Biblical Treasury, Vol. 7, p. 
92, ¢ 1916,—The Gospel Invitation ; Foster’s Prose [llustra- 
tions, First Series, p. 309,"¢ 2625,—The Changeless Gospel ; 
¢ 2638 —How to Welcome the Gospel ; Second Series, p. 399, 
4 9135,—The Universal Message; 3 9148,—The Draw-net ; 
Bertram’s Homiletic Cyclopedia, p. 416, 3 2417,—The Gospel 
for all; 3 2421,—The Sun of the Gospel. 

Peace on Earth.—See George Herbert’s Poems,—Peace ; 
Bowes’s Illustrative Gatherings, First Series, p. 399,—Em- 


divisions have come down to modern times, and are still pre- 
| served in that part of Persia which during this century has 
| been a favorite place for romantic writers to locate the lost 
| tribes of Israel. And here, by the way, it is to be noted that 
|a traveler ‘who was not an Old Testament scholar” has 
rediscovered the lost tribes there, and caused a little stir in 
| some of the English and other European journals. But his 
“ investigations” fall far short of what was long ago (with 
more or less speculation) put on record by the American mis- 


obtained the names of these thirty angel commanders from a 

country near by, and recorded all but one, which he had 

forgotten, in that remarkable book of travels which is often 

referred to to show that Wolff found the Rechabites still 

existing in certain parts of Arabia. Only—one who reads 

Wolff's book itself will scarcely believe for a moment that 

he found any Rechabites, even in name, 

According to the Jewish rabbis, angels are daily created 

“out of the stream Dinur” to sing praises to the Almighty. 

They sing their praises, and then die away. Such is the com- 

ment on Lamentations 3: 23. Also, according to another 
authority, three angel hosts sing daily songs of praise: one 
says “ holy!” the other responds “ holy!” but the third says 
“holy, Lord of hosts!” But “glory in the highest” demands 
a superior sort of angels. As to “ peace on earth,” a Jewish 
prayer says: “ May he who upholds unity in each height of 
heaven spread also peace upon us.” And says a rabbi: 
“When God would bless Israel, he found no other vessel 
which could contain all blessings, than Ne 

As to the angels’ song, all are familiar with it as the open- 
ing of the hymn called, from the Latin Bible translation of 
its opening words, “Gloria in Excelsis.” From the earliest 
times that has been used as a Christian hymn, but in early 
ages it was known as the “morning hymn.” And in the 
hymn, the form of the last clause has always been “ good will 
toward men ; and not “ toward men of good will,” as the pre- 
vailing school of modern critics think it really should read 
in the Bible text. The oldest copy extant, as was mentioned 
in this column when the International lessons passed over this 
ground before, is in the Alexandrine manuscript in the British 
museum. That copy is probably about fourteen hundred 
years old. In the Bible text of that manuscript, by the way, 
the reading is that preferred by the modern critics; in the 
song it has the common form of our English Bible. As it 
may be of interest to see what form that song has in its oldest 
known copy, a translation is here appended. 


“MORNING HYMN. 
“ Glory to God in the highest 
And on earth peace, 
Among men good will. 
We praise thee, 
We bless thee, 
We worship thee, 
We glorify thee, 
We give thanks to thee, 
For thy great glory. 
O Lord King 
Heavenly, 
God, Father Almighty, 
Lord, only begotten Son 
Jesus Christ, 
(15.) And Holy Spirit ; 
O Lord God, 
The Lamb of God, 
The Son of the Father, 
That bearest the sins of the world, 
(20.) Have mercy upon us; 
That bearest the sins of the world, 
Have mercy upon us, 
Receive our prayer ; 
That sitteth on the right hand of the Father, 
(25.) Have mercy upon us, 
For thou only art*holy, 
Thou only att Lord, 
Jesus Christ, 
In glory of God the Father. Amen. 
Day by day I will bless thee, 
And will praise thy name in song forever, 
And forever and ever. 
Vouchsafe, Lord, also this day 
To keep us without sin. 
Blessed art thou, Lord, the God of our fathers, 
And to be praised and glorified [is] thy name forever. 
Amen. . 
Blessed art thou, Lord, teach me thy statutes, 
Blessed art thou, Lord, teach me thy statutes, 
Blessed art thou, Lord, teach me thy statutes. 
Lord, thou hast been a refuge to us in generation and 
generation. 
I said, Lord have mercy upon me, 
Heal my soul, for I have sinned against thee. 
Lord, to thee have I fled for refuge, 
Teach me to do thy will, for thou art my God. 
For with thee is the fount of life ; 
In thy light we shall see light. 
Extend thy mercy to those that know thee.” 


Lines 1-3 are the angelic hymn in our lesson. Then fol- 
lows a doxology and a solemn invocation, chiefly a mosaic 
of Scripture expressions, and familiar in later liturgies to 
line 29, Lines 37-39 are from Psalm 145. Line 40 is from 
Psalm 90; lines 41,42 from Psalm 41; lines 43, 44 from 
Psalm,143 ; lines 45-47 from Psalm 36. Lines 33, 34, are in 
the Te Deum, originally composed by Ambrose. The Scrip- 


(1.) 


(5:) 


(10.) 


(30.) 


(35.) 


(40.) 


(45 


~ 





sionaries, or even later by Layard, who made a hasty trip 


ture is in the words of the Septuagint. It is probable that 


through part of the region. The eccentric missionary Wolff | the song as commonly sung ended at line 29. 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Ah pobtientinee received will be yoomptty noticed under this head. 
ferents of our readers will guide us in niaking further notice.) 


BOOKS. 


The Prett Paiotie Book. By ros Emmet. 4to, pp. 
New aap Mead. &Co. Price, $1.00. 


Hearthome: A ae tor Young People. By the Rev. 8. A heed 
Stobbs. 16mo, pp. 193. New York: 8. Somerville Stobbs. 


Our Homes, By Mary D+ inell Chellis. (The Chellis Library.) 16mo. 
illustrated, pp. 427, New York: yy ational Temperance Society 
and Publication House. Price, $1.50. 

Notes on the International Santer: “school Lessons. Part I. January 
to April. By the Rev. KR. K. Meredith. i6mo, pp. %. Boston: 
Howard Gannett. Price, 30 cents a single part, or i. 00 a year. 

PAMPHLETS. 


Vennor’s Almanac and Weather Record for 1880-1881. a pp. 6, 
New York: The American News Company. Price, 25 cents. 


A Catalogue of Books Published by Houghton, Miffiln, & Co, 8vo, 
iliust ated, pp. 250. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Price, 15 cents. 
God's Wonderful Work in France. An Introduction of the Deputations 


from the Protesta.ts of France to the American Churcbes. iémo, 
pp. 6. New xork: The American a 


SCHLIEMANN’S ILIOS.* 


Six years ago, when Dr. Schliemann’s Troy and its 
Remains came before the American public, it was 
received, for the most part, with calm incredulity. It 
was known that he had been digging to find the Troy of 
Homer, and the photographs which accompanied the 
German edition of his work were believed to have been 
taken from actual objects. But the scholars remembered 
the circumstances of his former stay in the United States, 
and the not unjust hostility which he provoked at the 
hands of most of our eminent Grecians. The writer of 
this notice remembers being present at a gathering of 
learned men in 1875, where it was proposed that some 
competent scholar should go and examine whether the 
diggings, and the objects found, did really correspond 
with the Doctor’s descriptions. It was hinted that his 
next effort would be well directed to find the Rheingold 
of the Nibelungen Lied, or to investigate with spade and 
balloon the celestial and infernal topography of Milton’s 
Paradise Lost. It was wondered whether he would stop 
short of Penelope’s loom and the pig-sties of Eumaeus, in 
his Homeric investigations. Nor was there wanting a sus- 
picious hint with regard to the striking resemblance of 
many of the photographs to objects in the Cesnola collec- 
tion from Oyprus. 

But that sort of incredulity soon passed away, and the 
epoch-making character of Schliemann’s work was every- 
where recognized. Not that his original dream of 
Homer’s accurate topography and historical fidelity was 
ever to be accepted; not that he could be considered as 
the solver of the vexed question of the existence of a 
real Homer, author of both the Homeric poems; nor 
that any one of his archwologic hobbies could be received, 
or one of his etymological fancies get into the lexicons 
without question, The point was still unsettled whether 
he had iaid bare the city about which the Homeric 
legends were in fact localized by the poet or poets. And 
to this day the question has many names of renown on 
either side; though the tendency is plainly on the 
increase to side with Schliemann, and accept the excava- 
tions at Hissarlik as revealing al that can be known of 
the lecal habitation of the Lliad. 

Since the first excavations in search of Troy, Dr. 
Schliemann has kept the world busy with his researches 
in other parts of the Homeric world; notably at Ithaca 
and Mycens, and again at Hissarlik. Whether at length 
his spade is at rest or not, his new volume, Ilios, is one 


whioh can nevermore be out of the hands of Homeric 


scholars, nor even out of reach of the archeologist. It 
records investigations which were never made before, and 
which can never be repeated. Those who have explored 
Nineveh and Babylon, or the tombs and temples of Egypt, 
may be more fortunate in finding permanence in illustra- 
tion of the pages of Holy Writ; but next in point of fame, 
if not importance, must he be who fills a corresponding 
place beside the immortal Homeric poems, the heathen 
bible of the beautiful Greek nationality and culture, The 
present work is both a riper résumé of Troy and its 
Remains, and a digested account of the whole labor of 
the author about the supposed site of Troy, from 1871 to 
1879. Instead of following the narrative of excavation, 
it systematizes the whole, so as to present the results in an 
order roughly chronological. It might be called “ The 
Seven Cities of Hissarlik” with perfect propriety; for 
that really is the scheme of the book, save that final part 
which narrates the exploration of the various tumuli in 
the Troad—made by the author and others. 

-The author, however, has given us much more than an 
illustrated journal. It is interspersed with the results of 
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study of are and of semengentanse and conversation 
with living men of note, The wealth of matter, of all 
sorts, that is gathered into the letter-press, is scarcely less 
great than that of the pure narrative and description 
when taken together with the thousand illustrations. It 
does not follow that all the views either of the author or 
his supporters are to be received; but the enthusiasm 
which first performed the more than herculean task of 
excavation, and then produced this book, deserves the 
thanks of the world of letters, rather than fault-finding 
for his inaccuracies or unsustained theories. Even his 
arbitrary application of ancient names of unknown sig- 
nification to the various newly found objects may be over- 
looked ; for better scholars than he have sometimes done 
the same. Time and farther investigation will set the 
learned world right at ength, although a positive air may 
carry away weaker and less learned judgments at the 
present. No such work as Schliemann’s could be 
adequately discussed in one book, so soon after its accom- 
plishment. It has furnished work for a generation of 
scholars. 

Some of the author’s pet notions have been followed 
up almost to absurdity. Of these is his idea of the “owl- 
face,’”’ and its interpretation of the Homeric epithet of 
Athene—g/aukopis. But among his various authorities 
he never once mentions one which is perfectly decisive 
as to its meaning in all classic Greek; namely, the testi- 
mony of the Greek-cultured Cicero, in De Natur4 Deorum, 
Book I., Chapter 30, 283, where it is rendered as ‘‘ having 
bluish-gray eyes.” Nor does he seem to mind at all the 
opinion of the competent archeologists generally, and 
the testimony of his own objects, that the so-called “owl- 
faces” are intended as human. The resemblance to ob- 
jects found in Cyprus by Oesnola he admits, but declines 
to discuss it farther, because the latter “ belong te historic 
times.” Yet he has no scruples about using much later 
objects found by Cesnola in Oyprus to establish a—fan- 
cied, not real—written character on sundry objects found 
at Hiesarlik. But these and kindred matters are for dis- 
cussion elsewhere, 

The book is much enriched by a preface and appen- 
dices by Professors Virchow, Max Miiller, Mahaffy, 
Brugsch-Bey, Burnouf, and others. Not all of the views 
therein expressed coincide with Dr. Schliemann’s. Pro- 
fessor Mahaffy’s addition is noteworthy, as it gives a very 
strong argument, though accompanied with some destruc- 
tive criticism, to prove from purely critical grounds that 
Hissarlik is the spot about which the poet localized the 
Trojan conflict. Brugsch-Bey shows briefly, but pretty 
plainly, that the Troy supposed to be known to the 
ancient Egyptians was not the Troy of Homer. Pro- 
fessor Sayce makes a bold and brilliant effort to find the 
Cypriote syllabary on some of the objects found; but he 
is neither successful in the attempt, nor quite accurate in 
his statement of the Cypriote data. He drops the wrong, 
but confident, conclusion of Max Miller, but reaches 
other conclusions of his own, which rank rather with 
those of Roth and Helfferich than with those of George 
Smith, Schmidt, Ahrens, and the rest. The “inscription” 
in which he almost ventures to hope that he can read the 
name of Ilios bears a striking resemblance to one of the 
Sinaitic graffiti brought to Europe and published by the 
Jesuits two hundred and fifty years ago. But they read 
that as Nabatean, and their “ reading” was “ Jehovah 
shall cause a virgin to conceive, and she shall bring ferth 
ason.” But Sayce has won so many laurels on other 
fields that he can fairly be called in question for this 
hasty skirmish. 

Not the least instructive part of the book is the author’s 
autobiography. Nor has the author done less justice to 
himself than his duty to the world in giving it to the 
public. Such a life, as well as such a work, should be 
put on record. His remarks on the study of languages, 
though not novel, are worthy of remembrance, backed, 
as they are, by such a brilliant fact. But the whole book 
is a mine of interest. 

It need scarcely be added that the style of the volume 
is as attractive as its matter. The illustrations are an 
archseologic gallery ; but they will not wholly draw off 
the attention from the letter-press. 





Ohurch-debt paying has been one of the good signs of 
growing honesty among Ohristians within the past few 
years. The next best thing to keeping free from debt is 
to pay offa debt. This whole subject is now treated in a 
separate volume, in a spirit and with a thoroughness 
worthy of the interests involved. If any one supposes 
that How to Pay Church Debis, and How to Keep Churches 
out of Debt, is a cheap outgrowth, from some shallow 
mind, of the recent popular awakening on this theme, he 
will, on reading it, find himself grandly mistaken. From 
his preface to his closing chapter, Mr. Stall is intelligent 





and courageous, practical par encouraging, as on nO 
sound, searching, and scriptural. He shuns not to declare 
all the counsel of God concerning the subject in hand, 
and he evidently believes that God’s counsel shall stand 
—including the counsel as to the uses of money by the 
people of God. Mr, Stall claims for the tithe an anti- 
quity and a binding character equal to those of marriage 
and the Sabbath, shows that, three centuries before the 
Reformation, the Romish Church preached against the 
tithe, and having broken it down, found herself impov- 
erished in finances, and then resorted to lotteries, fairs, 
games, tricks, and the sale of indulgences, to raise money ; 
that most of these improper agencies, with all their evil 
influences, are retained in the Protestant Church of 
America to-day, and are destroying the sense of the 
claims of Christ on the hearts and possessions of his 
people. He points out that the church is planning and 
calling for the world to save it, instead of working with 
Christ to save the world. The subject treated is a diffi- 
cult one for many minds, but it is a vital one. This 
author has carefully studied it, and has written because 
he had something to say, and something which needs to 
be said and heard. Methods for paying church debts, 
for avoiding them, for building without them, for sup- 
porting the worship of God, for providing for the poor 
and for missions, etc., are fully set forth, analyzed and 
compared ; the evils attendant upon many popular plans 
are clearly pointed out with a true spiritual insight. 
There is so little in the book that is not excellent indeed, 
that we speak only in its favor. Actual cases of churches 
helped and saved, houses of worship built and enlarged, 
by the adoption of some of the plans approved, are 
numerously cited. (12mo, pp. 280. New York: I. K. 
Funk & Co. Price, $1 50.) 

A well-written summary of the main points in the 
“fourfold story” is The Life of Jesus Christ, by the Rev. 
James Stalker, M.A. It has already passed to its second 
edition, which has an introduction by the Rev. George O. 
Lorimer, D.D. Its chief excellence is its seizing the sali- 
ent points, according to the best harmonists, and omitting 
the great mass of detail ; and in presenting them in a 
clear, attractive form. The book has only a slight de- 
nominational flavor—Baptist. Its chief weakness lies in 
its defective views of oriental life, and in drawing infer- 
ences after a way too mathematical: as that Nazareth 
was a very wicked town because it was asked “Can any 
good thing come out of Nazareth?” The book is in- 
tended for Sunday-school scholars, as a skeleton to be 
clothed from their study of the Gospels. An appendix 
for teachers refers to a number of modern works, gener- 
ally with good judgment, and gives hints for study and 
teaching. The style and plan are very good. (16mo, 
pp. 166, cloth. Chicago: Henry A. Sumner & Co.) 


The late Bishop Gilbert Haven, of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, was certainly one of the notable men of 
his time,—an effective preacher, a vigorous and influential 
journalist, a writer of more than common ability in 
general literature, and in everything a man of firm con- 
victions and sturdy purpose. He deserved to be com- 
memorated in a biography, and it is natural that his 
recent death has been followed by a volume of Memorials 
of Gilbert Haven. This book, which is edited by Mr. 
W. H. Daniels, includes a brief biography, seventeen 
chapters by various ministers, and many of Bishop 
Haven’s own sayings and writings. From these pages a 
picture of the man may be obtained ; but they are hardly 
what they should be, for they are, at the best, merely 
biographical material, which ought to have been worked 
into a more connected and satisfactory whole. As it is, 
we presume that the volume will prevent the preparation 
of any faller and more judicial biography. (12mo, cloth. 
Boston: B. B. Russell & Co.) 





The issue of two additional volumes in the well-known 
and generally excellent Little Olassics series is a matter 
for surprise; for itis unwise, as a literary venture, to 
seek to repeat a success which has already been brought 
close to the border-land of failure, through undue expan- 
sion of its original idea. But it must be admitted that 
one of these new volumes, Nature, is an admirable col- 
lection of papers, and as good as any of its sixteen prede- 
cessors in the series. Among its contents are such true 
and fine chapters as A-Hunting of the Deer, by Charles 
Dudley Warner; Mr. P. G. Hamerton’ 8 pathetic chapter 
on Dogs; Birds and Bird-Voices, by Hawthorne; The 
Fens, by Charles Kingsley; and The Firmament, by 
John Ruskin. The other volume, Humanity, contains 
six essays and stories, having no obvious connection with 
the title, or with each cther, and vulgarized by their 
unseemly companionship, (18mo, cloth, pp. iii, 231 ; iii, 
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964, Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Oo. Price of each, 


$1.00.) pm 


A very attractive little book of natural history—a 
department of literature which has been well represented 
of late—is Mr. Ernest Ingersoll’s Friends Worth Knowing. 
The eleven cheery chapters of which it is composed are 
familiar to the readers of Harper’s Magazine, Scribner's 
Monthly, St. Nicholas, Appletons’ Journal, and other 
periodicals; but grouped together in a well-printed vol- 
ume, with plenty of carefully drawn pictures, their value 
is more apparent than ever. Their interest is increased 
by the fact that they tell of American birds and beasts, 
whose works and ways the young student can follow out 
for himself, under Mr. Ingersoll’s guidance. As a sample 
of the excellence of the book, we commend to readers the 
delightful chapter entitled How Animals Get Home. 
(16mo, cloth, illustrated, pp. iii, 258, New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. Price, $1.00.) 





It is fortunate that the task of writing a popular Story 
of the United States Navy for Boys has fallen into hands 
so competent as those of Dr. Benson J. Lossing, who isa 
specialist in knowledge of American history, and who, 
we may add, is particularly interested in the theme of 
this book, becanse he has a son in the Navy. The story 
here presented is complete, well rounded, and interesting, 
and in text and pictures is every way superior, for adults 
as well as for children, to Fenimore Cooper’s inaccurate 
and now antiquated work on the same subject. We may 
note the fact that Dr. Lossing, notwithstanding his own 
special knowledge, submitted his manuscript to naval 
authorities for revision and suggestion. (12mo, cloth, 
illustrated, pp. vi, 418. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Price, $1.75.) 


LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. Edwin Arnold, the author of The Light of Asia, 
contributes the first installment of his new poem, The 
Iliad of India, to the January number of the International 
Review. The poem is founded on the Mahabharata, and 
probably Mr. Arnold will succeed in transforming that 
extraordinary jumble of love and larceny, murder and 
metaphysics, into something which his admirers will con- 
sider just a little purer and more lofty than the gospel of 
Jesus. 


Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., have issued a new descriptive 
catalogue of their publications. It is an octavo of two 
hundred and fifty pages, printed on toned paper with 
clear type, and illustrated by thirty-two full-page en- 
gravings of excellent workmanship, selected from illus- 
trated books of the firm. The field of each book named 
is indicated either by a description of its contents or by 
criticisms selected from various periodicals. A fall index 
enhances its value. It will be sent, post free, by the 
publishers, on receipt of fifteen cents. 


Credit is due to the editor of The Publishers’ Weekly, 
for the illustrated Christmas catalogue which formed the 
Christmas number of that periodical. It is in octavo 
size with about a hundred and fifty pages. The frontis- 
piece is a fine vignette of the Christmas angels; and the 
numerous illustrations, which are selected from the best 
holiday books of the season, show delicate engraving 
and skillful press-work. Besides the usual departments, 
the number contains full descriptions of the prominent 
books of the season, alphabetical summaries of the holi- 
day gift books and books for the younger folk, full alpha- 
betical reference lists to these, and a list of the choice 
books of the year. 





WORK AND WORKERS. 


Tnowctilineadien 
WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 

—A full meeting of the executive committee of the 
Georgia State Sunday-school Convention was held at 
Atlanta, December 16, 1880, to make arrangements for 
the work of 1881. The coramittee fixed the first Satur- 
day in May as the children’s day, and appointed a sub- 
committee to prepare music to be used throughout the 
state on that occasion. It was decided that the next 


meeting of the state convention should be held in the last 


week of August, but the place was not fixed. The sub- 
ject of representation in the International Sunday-school 
Convention was partially considered, but the arrangements 
were not completed. 

—A conference of Sunday-school teachers in connec- 
tion with the southwest auxiliary of the London Sun- 


subject under discnasion being the formation of “ Chris- 
tian Bands.” Mr, H. Waters, the secretary of the Chris- 
tian Band’s sub-committee of the London Sunday-school 
Union, opened the conference with a paper in which he 
pointed out the reasons that have led to the formation of 
Christian Bands, and gave information on the various 
means of organizing and maintaining them. At thecon- 
clusion of the conference a resolution was passed recom- 
mending the committee of the auxiliary to take measures 
for bringing the subject under the notice of the schools. 


COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 


—lIn a letter from Honolulu, Mr. Henry Waterhouse, 
the general secretary for the Hawaiian Sunday-schools, 
announces that the next general convention will be held 
in June, 1881. An exact report will then be made of the 


SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS. 


—At the annual distribution of prizes to the scholars 
of the Norwood Congregational Sunday-school of Liver- 
pool, England, a hundred and forty-one scholars received 
prizes, forty-two of whom received first prizes, they not 
having lost a single mark during the year. Each scholar’s 
record is kept carefully during the year, the system of 
marks adopted being as follows: One mark for attendance, 
one for early attendance, one for bringing Bible and 
hymn-book to school, and one for attention and repetition 
of texts or answering questions. 

—As usual Christmas was celebrated in quite a variety 
of ways by different Sunday-schools. While not a few 
availed themselvee of the many published Christmas 
exercises, other schools had concert exercises, etc., spe- 
cially prepared in accordance with their own needs. The 
Sunday-school of the Collegiate Reformed Dutch Church, 
New York, used a Christmas carol service, which was 
tastefully printed in red and black. The Congregational 
Sunday-school of Greenville, Connecticut, held a Christ- 
mas service in which Scripture reading was pleasingly 
blended with prayer and singing; the order of service 
was printed in green, gold, black, and red, on a pink 
ground, and on the last page was the picture of an open 
book containing the names of the teachers and officers of 
the school. In the order of service used by the Sunday- 
school of the Walnut Street Presbyterian Church, Phila- 
delphia, the Christmas services were united with the cele- 
bration of the thirty-fifth anniversary of the school. In 
accordance with its recent precedent, gifts were received 
from the scholars for distribution among the poor, instead 
of any presentation of gifts to the scholars. The princi- 
pal feature of the services held in the Sunday-school of 
the Park Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church, Phila- 
delphia, was a Bible cantata, The Story of Christmas, 
which was rendered by the members of the school and a 
selected chorus, assisted by the piano, organ, and cornet. 
In the service used by the Grand Avenue Methodist 
Episcopal Sunday-school, at the mention of the name of 
Jesus, twenty-three little girls came forward, each wear- 
ing a letter of the alphabet. Each then recited, in order, 
any name applied to Jesus in the Bible, which began 
with the letter she wore. © 


EVANGELISM. 


—At the last monthly meeting of the western directors 
of the Bible Society of Scotland held in Glasgow, it was 
reported that over four thousand copies of a French Tes- 
tament, specially prepared for the occasion, had been cir- 
culated in connection with the national fétes in Belgium, 
and that a society had been fornied in Holland to aid the 
Bible societies laboring in that country. 


—During the convention of clergymen held in San 
Francisco, at the close of his series of evangelistic 
meetings, Mr. Moody delivered three lectures on the 
Holy Spirit, and Mr. Sankey spoke on church music. 
At the last session of the convention a special prayer- 
meeting was held, and a circular letter was adopted, 
urging all Christians to set apart the hour between twelve 
and one of each day of the week of prayer, for special 
supplication for the gift of the Holy Spirit upon all 
engaged in work for Christ. 


—For some months Major Whittle has been conduct- 
ing evangelistic services in Glasgow, Scotland, with 
marked success, On Sunday, December 5, 1880, the Rev. 
Joseph Cook joined with him in special services in St. 
Andrew’s Hall. About five thousand persons were 
present. Major Whittle spoke on “Christ as God’s 
witness,” and Mr. Cook followed with an address on “ Self- 
surrender to God.” 





hundred young men remained for a second meeting con- 
ducted in the small hall by Major Whittle. 





day-school Union was held in London, December 6, the 


At the close of the services five 


Portsmouth and Gosport has conducted evangelistic work 
among English and foreign sailors on the south coast of 
England. The mission now consists of ragged schools 
and Sunday-echools, Seamen’s Bethels at Portamouth and 
Gosport, a soldiers’ mission hall, reading-rooms, etc., an 
iron room at Rudmore, a floating Bethel, and a mission 
launch. During the past year the mission has been very 
successful, especially on the sea among the soldiers 
and sailors going abroad, and thousands of little bags 
well filled with good books have been distributed for 
reading on the voyage. 





TEMPERANCE, 

—A Public School Temperance Union has been organ- 
ized in Livingston County, New York, with local unions 
in almost every school district in the county. 

—At their annual meeting, held recently, the stock- 
holders of the Old Colony Railroad adopted a resolution 
instructing the president and other officials “to take 
especial care that no persons shall be hereafter employed 
by the corporation, who use intoxicating liquors as a 


beverage.” 


—The North Carolina Baptist State Convention, at its 

annual meeting held last month with three hundred dele- 

gates present, unanimously adopted a resolution in favor 

of a prohibitory law for the state. In the same state a 

Prohibitory Liquor-law Association has recently been 

organized. é 

—London is at last to have a temperance “club.” Of 

this new venture a correspondent of The Christian World 

writes as follows: “It isa bold experiment for several 

reasons. In the first place, it is fitted up in a style and 

on a scale, for the low subscription of a pound a year, 

such as only hitherto has been within the reach of the 

class who could pay, and did pay, at least four or five 

times that sum; secondly, as it is conducted, or rather 

founded by a temperance reformer who has all his life 
been a total abstainer, and who in that capacity has 
traveled as far and worked as hard as most men, it is one 
from which all intoxicating drink will be carefully ex- 
cluded, and thus it may claim to be, as it were, the seat 
of a temperance propaganda, perhaps the more effectual 
that it is not required of its members that they take a 
temperance pledge ; thirdly, it aims to give to the respect- 
able middle class who do business in the city by day what 
they much needed,—a club where they can dine, and 
read, and hold social converse in as much comfort as at 
home; and lastly, to the literary class, of whom Fleet 
Street is the centre, it offers peculiar advantages, as a 
handsome room, beautifully fitted up, is placed at their 
disposal.-. . . It only remains to add that the first floor 
—one of the finest in the city—contains three large read- 
ing-rooms, which are well supplied with copies of all 
the best daily morning and evening papers, and the lead- 
ing weekly and monthly periodicals. Adequate pro- 
vision is also made for smokers—whose name is, unhap- 
pily, legion even amongst teetotalers,—and for those who 
want to talk. All the rooms are elegantly furnished. 
It is to be hoped that such an institution will not fail for 
lack of pecuniary support.” 


GENERAL. 


—Three years ago, the Toronto Sunday-school Teachers’ 
Normal Class was organized, and a three years’ course of 
study adopted. That course has now been completed 
with the following results: Of the teachers enrolled as 
members, thirty-three passed successfully the first year’s 
examination, thirty-six the second, and thirty-three the 
third. Of these, twenty-two passed an examination on 
the entire course, and received the diploma of the Chau- 
tauqua Sunday-school Assembly. It has now been de- 
cided, for greater convenience, to frame a course of lessons 
which shall extend through one year only, the Chautau- 
qua diploma to be given, at the end of that period, to all 
who pass the closing examinations. To cover the expense 
of the course, a membership fee of fifty cents is required 
from each student. The first lecture of the course given 
December 16, 1880, was open to all; after the second 
lecture, given December 23, the attendance was restricted 
to members only. 

—The New York Sunday-school Association has just 
issued its annual report, which was rendered November 
8, 1880, asa year-book for 1881. In the report of the 
board of managers it is stated that the series of Institute 
meetings organized last year have met with «so great a 
degree of success as to induce the board to continue a 
further series for the ensuing season. The normal 
classes already in operation are a superintendents’ nor- 
mal class, meeting each Tuesday afternoon at four 
o’clock in the Fulton Street Prayer Meeting, and led by 





—For now twenty-seven years the Seamen’s Mission of 


the Rev. A. F, Schauffler; a teachers’ normal class 
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each Thursday afternoon, at half-past¥our, 
in the chapel of the Fourth Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church; a primary normal class 
meeting each Saturday afternoon, at three 
o’clock, in the lecture room of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. building, and 
led by Miss Jenny B. Merrill; and the 
teachers’ evening classes, held every Satur- 
~ evening in different parts of the ony. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday Schoal Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subsoribers is 44,500 
copies, Adwertisers are free to examine the sub- 
soription list at any time, The wniform rate 
Sor ordinary advertisements is 20 cents per agate 
line for each and every insertion, excepting for 
the months of November and December, when the 
rate te 30 cents per line, Large extra editions, 
Sor special use, are printed during these months 
in addition to the issue for subseribers. 


Oard collectors can buy seven bars Dob- 
bins’ Electric Soap of any grocer, and 
write Oragin & Oo,, Philadelphia, Pa., for 
seven cards gratis, six colors and gold, 
Shakespeare's “Seven Ages of Man.” 
Ordinary price, 25 cents. 


The Labor of Love, the illustrated gos- 
pel monthly, and The Food for Lambs, 
illustrated lesson weekly, for the little fel- 
lows, is perhaps not surpassed for work in 
the Sunday-school. For specimen copies 
address the publisher, Edwin A. Wilson, 
Springfield, Illinois, 


The International lesson leaf of The 
Labor of Love series, prepared by Rev. 
James H. Brookes, St. Louis, and Rev. 
T. E. Babb, of Victor, New York, for the 
intermediate, advanced scholars, and older 
teachers, will be sent free to any school for 
one month, or free 3 MONTHS to schools sub- 
scribing for The Labor of Love, or Food 
fer Lambs for1881. Address the publisher, 
Edwin A. Wilson, Springfield, Illinois, 


SPECIAL NOTICES, 


T. Fay, Holyoke, Mass., says: Almost all of the 
RAS AS we sell have the A, 8. T. Co. Tip on 
them ; in fact, we could not sell them without. It has 
become a necessit ty to have them. 


THE INVENTOR’S INSTITUTE. 
COOPER UNION, New York City. 











PERMANENT 
EXHIBITION OF NEW INVENTIONS. 
Agency for sale of Patent Rights, and for procuring 
and protecting Tatente in all parts of the worid. 
Send for circu 
STAMME! the Am, Vocal Inst, 101 4103 Waverly Pi.N Y. 
BALTIMORE FEMALE COLLEGE, 


Chartered ond endowed by the State of Mar oad 
affords Fyd facility fora liberal education, It has 
sent fo 178 Seaeae To those 
R reparing to teach, and tuition ter six months, 

om January Ist, will cost $100, For catalogue. ad- 
dress N. 0. B KS, LL. D., Paest DENT. 


OUNG MEN AND WOMEN are Bust fitted 
for life when TaaIN ED for business at CHAMBE: 8- 
BURG (Penna.) Bustn kss CoLLEGR. Enclose stamp. 


The Newspaper. 


ABLE, 
NEWSY, | 
COOD, AND 
CHEAP. 


Weekly Courier-Journal 


The publishers of the COURIER-JOURNAL (the 
Hon. pay Watterson, one ey) that asa reli- 
able and uable ory ge yt 0 superior in‘this 
country or ia the world is able, bright. and news: 
contains the strongest editorials, the most complete 
sdmmary of the news of the world, the best corres- 
pende ce, full turf and stock reports, market reports, 
tashion reports, sermons, splendid original stories and 
novelettes. poetry, department for children, answers 
to correspondents, etc., etc. ; in a word everything to 
uape ita oon to the tamily circle, and invaluable 
ws » the man of business, the farmer, the mechanic, and 
the rer. 

Rare inducements in the way of cash commissions 

aad valuable premiums are offered agents, postmas- 

te ere and © club raisers who send qubecriptions to the 
COURITER-JOURNA 

Gabenritvers can secure any one 4 the leading period- 
1 als of the day, a handsome book, or some other 
valuable premiam for a very small amount of money. 
Oar list of premiums to all subscribers who send us 
veation. will be found to be worthy of especiai at- 
ted in. 


ERS and ali interested—send for circular: 


graduates and 





Specimen copies and full descriptive circular sent 
wes Se Oe lication. 

Subscription tonnes. postage free, are: For Dail 
S12; sunday, 62; Weekly, with premium, $2; with: 
‘ | premium, $1.50. 

Any Ole se aon four yearly subscribers and six 
dollars we he entill d to an extra copy of the Vaee- 
Ate s COURIER- SORE AL Tone 

dress. adres W._N. LOEMAN, 


President 
Courier-Journal Co., Leueviile. Ky. , 


THE GREATEST LIVING 
Authors, such as Prof, Max 
Muller, Bt. Hon.W. E.G@lad- 

©, Jas, A. gress e, Prof. 
Lil 5 4 ALP 


Edw 
A. Ah * og gs Prof. Tyndall, 











Gastyic, Ruskin, 
son, Rrewaius, and wany others, are represented 
in the pages of 


Littell’s Living Age. 


Jan. 1, 1881, Tae Livine Ace enters upon its 148th 
Volume, admittedly unrivalled, aud continuously 
successful, A weekly magazine, it gives more t 

THREE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 
double-column octavo pages of reading- meen ary. 
It presents in an inexpensive form, conside 
great amount of matter, with freshness, owing "'» ite 
week! A _ and with a La ray at 


tempted the best Re- 
views, Or tclamaa ~ = Short Stories, Sketches of 
Travel and Disco vy Ba oetry, Scientific, hi- 
rical, and Political foal information, from the 

entire body of Foreign Periodical Literature. 

It is therefore invaluable to overs A American reader 
as the = satisfactorily fresh and COMPLETE com: 
pilation of an indispensable carreat literature,—indis- 
pensable because it embraces the productions of the 


ABLEST LIVING WRITERS 
in all branches of Literature, Science, Politics, ~~ Art. 

“In no other form can so much thoro 
reading be got for so little money: in no ot - orm 
can 80 muc instruction and Seelam be got in 
80 small a space.” — iphia Times 

* There is no other publication like it. Itis known 
and read by all who desire to keep abreast with the 
cultivated thought of Phting sag iiee-epeakiog world.”— 

Register, P elphia 
‘It reproduces ‘so fully the choicest articles from 
the foreign magaziues, that one who takes it does not 
feel the need of anything else in the way of foreign 
periodical literature.” — The Advance, Chicago. 

** [te frequent issue and apple space enabie it togive 
all that the weer ablest of living writers —— 
periodical literature on science, history, hy, 
phijceophy, poetry, theology, police. 9 pity ~ tickers 

nd ba Lye ie; ey the fuil complement of pone best that 
+ there ction.” —The Interior, Chicag 

ives be best of all at the price © Sr one,’’— New 


ned Riewna with the choicest literature of the day.”— 
New York Tribune. 
“It is, by all odds, the best eclectic pablighed.”— Vm 
Churchman. 


“Tt enabies the reader, at trifling expense, const 
tokeon “pace with th and quality of the readi 
a ag Wm ht and | 
ew ss 


hieniained, 
y work 


“One cannot ot oven thin No man will il be 
behind the literature of the imes hai reads TH 
LIVING AG.” —Zion’s Herald, Bos! 

“ We know of no investment of eight bs gene bad the 
world of literature, that wil yield equal retur 


Presbyterian, +o 

“It has no rival,”—New York Evening Post. 

PUBLISHED WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of 
or, for $10.50, Taw Livine Aee and any one of reg 
American # Monthilies (or a o 3 We ekly or cae) 
will be sent for a year, post- or, for THE 
Livine A@w and the St. N Nicholas, ur Ap 7) Jour- 
nal, or Lippincott’s Monthly. 

Now is the time to subscribe, beginning with the New 
Year. Address LITTELL & © ep ton. 


GEORGE MACDONALD IS WRITING A 
New Srory, 


WARLOCK O° GLENWARLOCK, 


WIDE AWAKE FOR 1881, 


The new Sto which GEORE MACDONALD is 
now writing, arlock 0” mae are eee ls * will 
be given in wh DE AWAKE FOR . in im- 
mense I}lustrated Supplements printed direcsty from 
Macdonald’s own M 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE 


will have a Department in WIDE AWAKE, in 
which he will talk, in his strong, sensible way, about 
the affairs and politics of different nations., Just 
what the Boys want, 


MRS. A. M. DIAZ, 


Whose pen has long been missed from the Magazine, 
wiil contribute a gcc Story with 120 Pictures, run- 
ning through the r. Two other seriais will be 
given, together with an Illustrated Ballad in each 
number, brilliant short stories, amusing Operettas, 
for evening entertainments, Songs carefully suited to 
the taste of children, etc. 


A MONEY PRIZE PAGE 


Will be a feature in each number, offering large sums 
of money to be competed for by the readers of this 
Magazine. 


WIDE AWAGE Is onl 
cents for the beautiful Ho 
New Cover and Picture Calen 


$2.00 a year. id 20 
(Jan.) ag with 


Address all orders to 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 
32 FRANKLIN | STREET, BOSTON. BOSTON. 
~ AID TO SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 
Rowers Costs, 5 pepigue, all styles for Hom 
and School use. \ ey ¥ md 
Slating, a Crareps. & ie, Gymnastic 
ten Mater ag circulars, Ba 
“Aids,” ns, yd led free. 
PRATT, & General School ieee 
Bond Street, New York. 


RESPONSIVE EXERCISES — 
For Sunday-schools. Ten co oogtes sent free to any ad- 
dress for examination. One hundred copies sent ps bem. 
paid for sixty cents if ordered now—usual price $1.00 
per hundred. 
WHY I OUGHT TO GO TO CHURCH, 
By Rev. Selah W. Strong. Seven editions of this 
valuable little pamphiet sold in three weeks. It 
should be circulated in every community. Specimen 
mallee for three-cent fame. A Ad J. 8. Ogilvie 
& Co., Publishers. 22 Rose Street, New York. 


MONEY 


In Sunday-Schools 
Easily raised by using TOM LIN- 
SON'S CLrota COLLECTION 
2 doz. supplies 
2 classes for a 








Only 80 c. per doz., post-paid. 
JonN H. ToMLINSON, 
; - Manufacturer, Chicago, Ih, 
500 Dan pape FABMS AN®O MILLS 
R 


Write tor free 
B OHA A¥FI & @0., Richmond. md, Va. 
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A Boon to Secretaries. 
EILERS’S INTERNATIONAL 


For Recording, upon a new plan, all matters pertain- 
ing, to the busi. ess of a Sunday- school. 

he most complete, simple, and accurate Sunday- 
school Record pu lished ; contaios ne - teatures never 
ut in any Sunday-school Record, and by its 
use will stimulate attendance and collections, 

The tables for noting the collections, a'tendance of 

officers, teachers, and scholars, are arranged accord- 
img to quar . to correspond to the International 
Sunday-schoo 

The system is so simple that without turning a page 
it shows at a glance, for the entire quarter, the fol 

-ing entries. 
FOR EVERY SABBATH. 
The number of officers, teachers, scholars, and vis- 
itors present. 
@ amount collected in each class, 
The total amount collected in the school. 
AND FOR THE QUARTER. 

The average attendance of officers and teachers, also 
number of times present or absent, The amount col- 
lected by each class. No converted joined church, etc, 

This is the only Recoru showing ali the above entries on 
one and the same page—a saving of much time in refer- 
nit to various _— 

also contains, under appropriate Headings, Blank 

Spaces for Recording all matters in the shortest and 
most accurate manner, making a Complete History 
of the School. 

Printed on good, tough paper, elegantly and durably 
bound in cloth. 

Size of page, 7}¢ by 9 inches. 

No. I, fora hool of 20 el 
No.2, e 40 oe 
Sent prepaid on receipt of price. 


The A. H. Eilers Publishing © 0., 
West St. Louis P. O. Station, St. uis, Mo, 





JUST ISSUED. 


VALUABLE COOKING RECEIPTS. 


By THOS, J. MURBEY. 


Late Caterer of Astor House and Rossmore Hotel of 

New York, and Continental Hotel of Philadelphia. 

A New Cook Book, contelning original receipts, all 
of which have been personally tested by the author 
and, simplified and adapted to the WANTS OF 
FA OF MODERATE MEANS, without 
mperticls the rare qualities that serve to make the 
disnes at first-class nag y ane Restaurants so delicate 
and SS ostinne Price, 

For sale me a LE. and Rawedoniese or will be be 


GEO. 
"PLACK, NEW YORK. 


SUPE RINTENT | 


Taw peal on receipt of 
LAN, Pul lisher, 19 PAR 


FUNDA 





NGS) 


ING H ADORE WITH THE NAME 
Hd HIS SCHOOL WILL RECEIVE A 


SAMPLE COPY OF THE ABOVE PAPER FREE 
PROVIDENCE LITHOGRAPH CO. 


PROVIDENCE R.|. 

| 10 ILLUSTRATED $I 10 

: SCIENTIFIC NEWS. : 
Volume Four ins January 1. It is regarded as 

the best low-pri scientific and mechanical journal 
ever published. We bring to this work an experience 
of twenty-five years, which is worth something. We 
believe 2 ia = x0 Prep iy of our own Manufacturers 
and M leve in the develop aud 














FREE TO ALL. 


One of our New Illustrated 
ro ving prices of 
Plain & Set King s, Watches, 
_ Spoons,$ River Ware, 
Illustrations given are 
> size of ring represent- 
ed. We guarantee quali 
throughout as represente 
Will send ring to any address 
(at our risk) on receipt of 
money, and 25 cts. additional 
for registration, 
Solid Gold 18 Kt. $5.00 7, give proper size, cut a Role 
as near round as possible in a stiff piece of card 
board to fit the finger as you wish the ring to do, and 
enclose to us with order. No extra charge for ene 
graving either Initials, Name or Motto. Address 


W7 mm. Heendricize dé Son, 
110 Fourth Ave., LOUISVILLE, KY. 
aa@-W hen writing. mention this paper. “en 


by era our bew FASHION GL * 


ae 280 Illustration combined 
Cat ue and Price List pf our 
aed Hair Goods, embracing Swiiches, 
Curls, Street and Stage Wigs, Hair-Jew~ 
elry, ete. Beautiful and manifold soe 

im lavisible Front Coifures. The 
and most complete work in io iime oue 
ublished im the U. 8. No Lady and me 

: air Dealer should be without i 

a Malled hy HAUSSER & C0., 800 Grand 
S8t., N.Y. ~ Goods sent ©, U. L., privilege oi returning 




















PIANO-FORTES. 


FIFTY YEARS BEFORE THE PUBL % 
Upon their excellence alone have attained an 
UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 
Which establishes them as unequaled in 
TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, and DURABILITY. 

Warerooms: 112 FirtH AVENUE, New YorRK, 
204 and 206 W. BaLTImMoR»e St., BALTIMORE, 


\ The Henry F.Miller Pianos 4 
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reans 


. 


lon. G8) 0) 


er 


A Thompson Sts, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


The Palace & Smith Am 








pb ny rm Ba 4 and Patentees. Manufac- 
turers cann ress without Inventors, Inventors 
must be sustained by Manufacturers. We believe ir 
the protection of both these arms of our nationai 
strength by all just laws. With these ideas as jhe basis 
of our work, we shall look Ce: nog for everything 
new and valuable in Inve M 





A GREAT OFF ER!! noe N fom PLANUS: 
iNT a3 ROMENTS ac BAR re RAINS SA CENT 


WA NTE ted ¢ 208 Free. 
ORA ie Als re SISO oSe ?WAYs Neve 





e- 
chanics Mane tures, ineering,Chem- 
Electricity, and all the Practical Arts, in- 
tiadine Workshop and Household E-oromy. h 
number of our paper wi mat weil illustrated with En- 
graviugs of Machinery, Tools, Implements, New Pro- 
cesses aod Discoveries in the Industrial Arts and 
Sciences with liberal selections from tne best English, 
French and German scientitic and mechanical papers. 
hw, -—y in the United States and Canada—One 
py, free of postage. $1. 3e Five copies, $4.50 ; 
Ten copies, $8. Bes ee tone bank draft or 

registered letter. aye & SON, Publishers, 
ruce St. New York. 

“U.S. PATENT SYSTEM "EXPLA AINED.”’ 

rent free by above firm. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED ror 


SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW 


fhe Fastest Selling Book over towed. An entirely New We 


John_B. _ Gough. 


ork—now 
ith te fer po pic Pap hank and grea ron things for 
Kowa wi a ° _ books three t to one. 
a ut.”* oe are yy ay for it, and Reports 
Frente an are 79-74-81.-56-85-for 's work; i; t in 


ts iat Terms. 
Wk WARTHINGTON & 00. Pu Hanrvorn Comp 








ire Bible, in one volume,ever published, Endo 

On aie by see abjectoohalennibend: for wneee). Adapted to ai: 

terary *echoo 
et fr Students,Children; a book for Hotldays. ontains 
rare features. Description o A ne; History of Apostolic 
Labors in Asia Minor; Life of St, John; les showing time 
of each patieren. prophet aad King: authorship and dates 
of books of Bible; how the earth was peopled from Noah; 





rarables and miracles of Old and New Testaments; the 
twent -four sermons of Christ fa their order; ee eig hteen 
miracles of ws Lag seanal i D pases. illustrations. 
t rise, 4 75 g fast. Some agents making 

450 7 rmonth A few General Agwe wanted, 
hays otune ITSON & OO., 66 N, 4th St. Phila 








- JUST OUT! 


The Bible Student's yclopati 


By A. C. jfennow. Introduction by Rev 
Buckley, D.D. 12mo, with maps and illus he 
188 fuil gilt, i s Agents wanted. 

Books. ALL , ALL STYLES OF BIND- 
ING, LOW PRIC 


30,00) CHILDREN: 8 BOOKS, half price 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, 37 Park Row, New Y ork. 


A Great Cent’s Worth. 


From 10 to 100 sample copies of the NoRTHERN Mgs- 
SENGER AND SABBATH SCHOOL COMPANION (assorted 
peneere) WS Sp Saat see to an oaaee -school max: 

D: on ‘0 one 0: 0 
Cards or mas — manner vy pemver Srneeans 
correspon: number of families 

"SoH HN DOUGALL & SON, ntreal. 


[ge are hes 1p RORATRA are 
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J pywards. Agents Wanted. 
JE FREE. Address STAR — ORGAN 
CO., Wasutnoton, N. J., U. 








$30 to $1,000; 3 2 to 32 Stops. Pi- 
anos $125 up. Paper free. Address 
nl F. Beatty, cahington, N.J. 


ORGAN 





BICYCLES Harriet one, Sends, stamp fox ta 


WATCHESisazsnensn ong cana asnboe 
FRENCH CLOCK Harteaztove, Send toate 








to 100 Ex perime nts, from 25 to 50 cents 


W, T. SHERIDAN, 200 Hooper 8t., 8t., Brooklyn, N. ¥., 





The Public are Cautioned 


Agains' Dangerous, Cheap, and Worthless 
imitations of this ar.icle. offered under similar sound- 
ing names. The back of each genuine plaster is 
mamped with the government siamp beariug the 
words: 


BENSON’S CAPCINE PLASTER. 
ACCEPT NO OTHER. 


New York Shopping 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION executed with prompti- 
tude and taste. References in all parts of the country. 
Circulars, giving full information, sent free, by ad- 
dressing Mrs. EN M. DECKER, 


N 
. ©. Box 4242, New York Clty. 


iTo Sunday. School 
SUPERINTENDENTS 


$1.25 Sent free to 8S. 8. Superintend- 


ents Ly to such only) reprint of! 
& $1.25 5S. S. library book, such as 
= are furnishing for libraries at 

c.each. 8) booksout. Davip 


Grooox, 137 Madison in St., Chicago, 


























A 96 pp. book wellillustrated, containing a series of 150 
Brilliant Experiments, sent freeforé6 one cent stamps, 
Chemical Cabinets, with material for performing 50 
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AN EXTRA EDITION 


/ 


AN EXTRA EDITION ! 


THE LESSON CALENDAR. 


An Extra Edition of Ten Thousand “LESSON CALENDARS” at Low Prices. 


The first large edition of The Lesson Calendar being entirely exhausted, an extra edition of 10,000 copies is being issued, at prices sufficiently low, when large 
quantities are ordered, to permit its being given out in many schools, at the beginning of the New Year, to all of the scholars. It will be furnished in quantities at the 
following prices: Fifty copies or over, 20 cents each ; one hundred copies or over, 18 cents each ; two hundred copies or over, 15 cents each. For less than fifty copies, 


25 cents each. Specimen copy free to any one intending to order a quantity. 








Orders can be filled immediately. 


Special Notice.—As persons at «distance have hardly time to order a sample of The Lesson Oalendar before ordering a supply, the publisher, having confidence that 


it will give entire satisfaction, makes the followin 


Any teacher ordering a number of copies of The Lesson Oalendar without having first seen a specimen copy, can, 
who will at once refund the money paid for them. 


offer : 


if not satisfied with them, return them to the publisher, 


What is The Lesson Calendar ?—It is a tablet of 52 leaves (one leaf for each week of the year) placed upon a handsomely engraved cardboard background. On 
days of the week, and days of the month. There are also given the Home Reading for each day, the Memory Verses of the 


each leaf stands out prominently the month, 
lesson, a few leading questions on the lesson, the Golden Text, and the Topic and Outline. The Lesson Calendar is something entirel 
Hanging upon the wall of a scholar’s room, it will be a daily reminder and help. Specimen leaves of The Lesson Calendar are given below. 


JANUARY. 


study at home. 


new, and will do much to secure lesson 


JULY. 





MONDAY. 


Read Luke 1 : 67-79. 
Good News Repeated. 


10 


what 


On oceasion was 


TUESDAY. 


Read Ezek. 36 : 22-31. 
Salvation for Israel. 





What is the greatest bless- 





WEDNESDAY. 


Read Isa, 60 : 1-12 
Salwation for All Men. 


1a 


“And thou, child, shalt be 
called the prophet of the 


MONDAY. 


Read Exod, 4: 27-31; 5: 1-4, 
Deliverance Demanded. 


18 


What was the relationship 


TUESDAY. 


Read Gen. 28 : 10-16. 
Encouraged by a Dream. 


19 


Why was Aaron to assist 


WEDNESDAY. 


Read Acts 11; 5-11. 
Encou raged by @ Vision, 


“And Moses and Aaron 











Zacharias’ prophecy spoken ? ing mentioned in this proph- Highest: for thou shalt go between Moses and Aaroa? eae, Cae Gow Wr ee ike chines 
ecy? before the face of the Lord to of Israecl:” 
prepare his ways ;” : 
THURSDAY. FRIDAY. a SATURDAY. THURSDAY. FRIDAY. SATURDAY. 
Read Mal. 4: 1-6, Read Isa. 11 ; 1-10. Read Isa. 9: 1-7. Read Luke 8 : 7-18. Read Matt. 5 : 13-20. Read Acts 4 : 8-18. 
The Promised Messenger. The Promised Saviour. The Light in the Darkness. The Command by John. The Command by Jesus. The Message Opposed. 


15 Al 


AD 


A3 


“To give knowledge of 
salvation unto his people b 


“ Through the tender mer- 
cy of our God; whereby the 
dayspring from on high hath 


“To give light tothem that 
sit in darkness and in the 
shadow of death, to guide our 


* And Aaron spake all the 
words which the Lorp had 


** And the people believed: 
and when they heard that 
the Lorp had visited the 


“ And that he had looked 
upon their affliction, then 
they bowed their heads and 


the remission of their sins,’ visited us,” 


— unto Moses, and did 
the signs in the sight of the 


feet into the way of peace. people.” 


children of Israel,” 


worshipped.” 





SUNDAY. 








TITLE. 
The Prophecy of Zacharias. 
GOLDEN TEXT. 


“The dayspring from on 
high hath visited us.” 


j)- LESSON ITI. 2. Promises Fulfilled. opt See whom he had | LESSON IV. 
Inke 1 : 67-79. 3. Darkness Dispelled. ’ Psa. 105 : 26. 





SPECIMEN LEAF FROM THE LESSON CALENDAR. 


USE A BINDER. 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of 
The Sunday School Times in good condition, 


and have them at hand for reference, should 
use a binder. We can send by mail, postage 
paid, a strong, plain binder for $1.00, or a 
handsome one, half leather, for $1.50. These 
binders have been made expressly for The 
Sunday School Times, and are of the best 
manufacture. The papers can be plaeed in 
the binder week by week, thus keeping the 
file complete. Address, 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 






A Wp H 
taxes, good 


society, convenient 
markets, superior schools, 
thful climate. Excellent for 













ock, Fruit, and 
Farming. &2~The dest 
Tobacco Region in the West, 09 5 


acres well-watered Timber and Prairie Lands 
IN aiong the line of the St. Louis and San Fran- 
cisco R. R. for sale at from $2.50 to @8 

er ACTE On seven years’ time. Free trans- 
portation from St. Louis to purchasers) 
of land. Send for maps and circulars. 
W.H.Corrtn, Land Commissioner, 
Temple Building, St. Louis, Mod 




















Read Matt. 5 : 2-16. 
The Light of the World. 


16 


Address, 





~-—4 = 


1, Salvation Brought. “He sent Moses his servant; 














SUNDAY. 


Read Acts 10 : 34-48, 


TOPIC. TITLE. The Message 
Good News Repeated. Moses and Aaron. 
OUTLINE. GOLDEN TEXT. 


24 


Exod, 4: 27-31 ; 
3 2 


Accepted, TOPIC. 
Deliverance Demanded, 


OUTLINE. 
1. God's People Encouraged. 
2. God's Command Delivered. 
3. God’s Message Considered. 





SPECIMEN LEAF FROM THE LESSON CALENDAR, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 








THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. 


This ‘publication has a circulation of 140,000 copies. It is published in bor the United States and Great 
Britain, and is used by schools of all denomivaiions. The number tor the first quarter of 1881 will contain 
besides its large amount of lesson matter, two excellent colored maps, a beautiful full-page engraving, and 
eight pages of appropriate lesson hymns, with music. 

Price for 1881.—THxE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY is published every three months. The price of it for 
1881 will be 25 cents a year, or for a hun copies a year. Sent by mail without cost of postage to snb- 
scribers. Subscriptions are en for three or six months at the yeariy rate; under 10 copies, three months 
seven centseach. To supply @ class would cost: For Ave scholars, one year, $1.25; three months, 35 cents: for 
ten scholars, one year, $2.50; three months, 63 cents. nd seven cents jor a specimen copy. 


THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF. 


THe WEEKLY Lesson LEeaF furnishes each Su ’s lesson on a separate sheet by itself. The leaves 
for each month are sent by mail in ample time for distribution. The peice is $7.20 per hundred copies a year, 
or 60 cents a month, and the same propermensse rate Ne larger or 5: er quantities. Co. sidering the amount 
of paper and printing furnished, and the care given to its preparation, this is the cheapest Lesson Leaf in use. 


LESSON STUDY AT HOME. 


THE NEW QUESTION PAPERS. ‘weltag"mper: and requiring weltten nustors fo guegtio‘s on 
py Here is what a few euperintendentes a7 of in scare ’ —_—a. ae 


From George A. Bell, Superintendent of the Central Cong. 8. S. (Rev. Dr. Scudder’ s.) 

“Some weeks ago there was a discussion in a meeting of Sunday-school superintendents, iv this city, on 
the question: ‘How can we increase the reading or study of the lessons in the homes of the sch iers?’ It 
was the almost universal testimony that the lessons were {not studied, and not often even read, defo @ tue ses- 
sion of the school conmenced. An idea thrown out at the meeting developed“lnto this ext ric enial plan. 
A ‘Question Leaf’ was eavenged with some simp'e questions, s: to allow of an answer being writiea in 

reach question. One or two of the questions called for rope outside of the immediate lesson, the refer- 
ences being given, thus necessitating the opening of the Bible itself to get the answers. The replies aefe 
required to be writt n with ink, and this the scholar wonld bave to do at home. 
with the question: ‘Have you read this lesson at home?’ and each leaf 








ch Santen Leaf’ ended 
was required to be signed by 
the scholar. The experiment was tried by eight or nine of our active schools, and the result was so satisfact’ ry 
that it bas been resolved to continue it for the remaining Sabbaths of the quarter, including the Quarterly 
Review.” 


From H. B. White, Superintendent of Mayflower Mission Sunday-School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“ We have used the Question Papers during this quarter with very satistactory results. They have induced 
more lesson study at home by the scholars, and excited an interest in the lessons among many Of the parents, 
I often hear now of the parents sitting down with their children to help study out the answers, that the right 
auswers may be written.” 


Similar letters are also in hand from Mr. Samuel Booth, Superintendent of the Hanson Place Methodist 





ON ONE LEAF. 


An Order of Service. 

Opening Hymns. 

A Quarterly Review. 

A Responsive Review Exercise. 


The above are taken from The Scholars’ 
Quarterly for the present quarter, and are 
privted on one leaf. They can be used in 
any school. Price, 75 cents per hundred 
copies. Sent by mail without cost of post- 
age to the purchaser. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 








‘Established Tse, 
Slate and Soapstone Works 


KEYSTONE 








PSLRTE MANTELS 


Of the latast and most beautiful designs, and all other 
Slate and Soapstone Work on hand or made to order. 
JOSEPH S. MILLER, Manufacturer, 
Office and Salerroom: 1210 Ridge Avenue. ' 

Factory: 1211 & 1218 Spring Garden St,, Philada, 
Send for Tilustrated Catalague and Prite-Lia. 





In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 


Church Sunday-school, Brooklyn; H. L. Platt, Superintendent of Plymouth Church Sunday-school, Brooklyn; | cerning anything advertised in this paper, yuu 


G. A. Koos, Superintendent of the Allen street Presbyterian Church Sunday-schoo!, New York; and the Rev. 
©, H. Burr, of New York. 


These leaves will be published for 1881 
the rate of 30 cents per hundred a menth. 


ADDRES8, 


The Suateg School Times, and will be mailed, free of postage, at 
es free. 


| wili oblige the publisher as well as the advertiser, 
| by stating that you son the aclvertisement in The 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. | Sunday School Times. 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIME MES. | Published weekly 








From 1 to4 copies ss $2.00 each. 
, bod to one addrers ......... o-- 1.50 
i 10 fr) copies to a Ls 
® copies or more to one address...........«. 1 “ 





a 
gett 
; 


m be 
accompanied h a list of the names an 
of the persons who are to use the 
For twenty-five cents per copy in addition to the 
above club rates. the papora will 
the individual addressesof the members of aclub. In 
his case, however, the papers pe Baha we must all go to 
one aad the subscription must not be for 


lees than one year, 
Additions may be made at any time to a club, at the 


same rate at which the club, as Bahra woos be 
authorized to subscribe anew. Buch additional sub- 
acriptions to expire at the same — with > Any aK 


y 
rata tor the time of their ~~ gy 
ome papers fora oe whether going 
dress, or sen + poparately & » eeeenes of 
the club, will be dicoutiahed ot tne at ation of the 
sabscrip tion. 


Bubacribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not on’ post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sine All addresses should include 


“i Aa pepebe wes to renéw either a sing) club 
a e or clu 
ouhakd jon, oT comiieaion wits wh hich his name has 
not before ee et to the pblisher will oa 
paper or 


give the woe the whom the 

rs have re 
Pabeort eaten The Teget their 
triends, a have specimen copies sent free from this 
office to any address, 


THE WEERLY LESSON LEAF. A separate lea: tor 


every Sun 
100 aS copies, one L- — § 6 
on 


- 7.20 
tan than 100 copes ai same rate, Orders not taken 
for less than oné month, 











THE SCHOLARS" UARTERLY. eg the Les- 


lored map, beautiful 

pictures, appropriate mi ela nie 
00 copies, one year (four quarters)...-....--.<--.- aaa 4 
Single copy, one year (four quarters) ... 
100 copies, three months coup quarter). 
Under 10 copies, three months, each ............. O7 


THE QUESTION LEAF, A separate leaf for each 
Sunday, ted on writing paper, and requiring 
written onawins to questions on the lesso 

160 copies, one MRODTA, .ccosadecece 80c. 

10 Ol FORE. ccccccccecccce 99 60 


Tess than 100 copies at same rate. Orders not taken 
for less than one month. 


GREAT BRITAIN. | 
Messrs. Poste | pnd Seqeenion. #7 Fa 
age = yt. ] send may 
Tim aL, © a vr Cx ony oe add 
Britain. iy ten shilli prepaid. 
b- om ae ‘all the principal ite ewsdesiers, p P canes 








also The Scholars’ 7 Quarterty, pees price fourpence 
ADVERTISING RATES, 

The aniform rate ordinary advertisements is 20 
cents per agate line (14 lines to an inch), each inser- 
tion, whether for one time or more, for the 
months of November and . 
months there being a extra cl 


ion, together 
th a pressure of adve matter for its ‘columns, 
the rate will be 30 centa vw agate line. Advertise- 
ni the eK but yonning 

cnreugh ovem charged a 
the increased rate te fort Ln onan Gasset onl months. 


The rate for Readi Moss fhe type, — 
the Business De ome wil be fl 00 per counted | 
for each insertion, and for 8; No (solid agate) 


40 cents per line for faabocrip Mn ape at an 
Letters ab ning Su tions or A: Advertisements 


should be ressed to 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St. Philadelphia. 


The New England Conservatory — 


is the oldest in the country, and the ao Mis 
Schoo n wor 

t lo >A seventy-five 
Emine at . FINI ils, & enjo Bomar 
as had over e arepu 

unequal a a “for furnishing 
a daaniee MUSICAL Bisse’ 
S18 ways tor 20 lessons, with Matera alvantages tages 
amounting | bes to isshoars 
anew «> WOUCA' TION::: io. 
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The most Popular F Penis in use. 
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The Greatest Variety in OneEstablishment 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 
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ADDRESS A POSTAL CARD AS ABOVE. 
Jt forLadies goods,write on it as follows. 


r Hour umber 
ralihd Pree - 
Link for Fall ani Vyutir 1880, 
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If for gentlemen’s goods, write for Price List No. 8. 

In either case you will receive the book by return mail. 
get goods from the city cheaply, quickly and safely, with privilege of return 
and refund of money if not suited in every particular, 

The distance makes no difference. 
State and Territory. 


PITTI TTT 


We send goods and samples to every 
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FREE ‘SPECIMEN 


THE NATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER 
WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION. 


During the Mays year no Sunday School Magazine has become so 
been so‘highly commended by the press and by prominent § 


ADAMS, BLACKMER, & LYON PUB. CO., CHICAGO, ILL, 














opular as THE TEACHER, nor has 
unday School Workers. 



















Bh sar is Copy, 10c. 
Trial Trp. 3 months, 35c. 
with chromo. 


A LARGE 16-PAGE 
Uilustrated Journal, 
Devoted to Floral and Household Topics. 
The newest Music with each No, 
—Send for Premium List te— 
ADAMS & BISHOP, 
46 Beekman St., N. Y. 








Send 3c. for Specimen Copy of “Fret Sawyer’s 
Monthly.” Apams & BisHop, 46 Beekman St., N. Y. 
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For Sale by all Stationers. 
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UMBRELLAS, 


Are made of fine, som 
Gingham, will not turn 
brown or gray, or soll the 
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most delicate garment 
DROWN 6 00., Makers. 








ARE THE MOST DURABLE: 


WORTH REPEATING. 


THE NEW HEART. 
[Professor Blackle in Good Words. | 


Oh for a heart from self set free, 
And doubt, and fret, and care, 
Light as a bird, instinct with glee, 

That fans the breezy air! 


Oh for a mind whose virtue moulds 
All, sensuous fair display, 

And like a strong commander, holds, 
A world of thoughts in sway! 


Oh for an eye that’s clear to see, 
A hand that waits on fate, 

To pluck the ripe fruit from the tree, 
And never comes too late! 


Oh for a life with firm-set root, 
And breadth of leafy green, 

And flush of blooming wealth, and fruit 
That grows with mellow sheen! 


Oh for a death from sharp alarms 
And bitter memories free : 

A gentle death in God’s own arms, 
Whose dear Son died for me! 


TALKING TO ONE’S CHILDREN. 
{From The Christian Monthly.] 

Why is it that Christian fathers and 
mothers often feel it more difficult to speak 
to their own children on direct personal 
religious matters than to any one else? It 
has been said that in some cases those who 
form part of the same household know so 
well how the home-life contradicts the 
Christian profession, that there is a suffi- 
cient reason why the parent should be 
silent. But it is far from being always so. 
Many a child would bear fall testimony to 
the general consistency of his parents’ life 
with their Christian profession, who has 
a 7 possibly never been spoken to by them 

direct personal way on the subject of 
religion. We think that this may often 
roceed in part from the nature possessed 
y some persons, which leads them to 
shrink from speaking of any matter which 
lies near their heart; a nature which can 
hardly be understood by those who, when 
they feel strongly, must express that feel- 
ing on almost every possible occasion. But 
yet more does it arise from the dread lest 
such direct conversation should do harm— 
lest it should-cause a shrinking from free 
intercourse—lest it should prove a hin- 
drance where there is the greatest desire to 
help. There may be enough principle and 
enough love, as far as the father or the 
mother is concerned, to make either willing 
to break through the reserve; but then 
comes the question, “ What if I do mske 
the effort, and by so doing increase the 
distance between me and my child, or even 
cause him a greater dislike to that personal 
religion of which I would give everything 
to see him possessed! He knows what I 
think ; he has heard our family prayer; is 
it not better that the matter should rest 
there ?” 

There is no doubt an amount of force in 
these questions, and the awkward (shall we 
say perhaps too solemn?) way in which 
some persons would very likely make the 
attempt to speak directly to their children 
might possibly have a repelling effect, at 
least for a time. Still we can hardly be- 
lieve that it would be without a good result. 
We remember the case of a mother, one of 
the excellent of the earth, who yet never, 
or very rarely, spoke closely to her two 


‘children on religious matters. Principle 


had many and many a time urged her to 
break through her natural timidity, and, 
having most Sikely had the present subject 
brought before her, she one day took her 
two young girls into her bedroom, knelt 
down, in prayed with them. This was 
repeated at least once, but it was not con- 
tinued ; and whether ‘the mother felt the 
result was what she hoped it would be, it 
is difficult to say. Certain it is it was 
never forgotten. 

While thinking of the difficulties of this 
subject, it must not be forgotten, on the 
other hand, that there are young hearts 
which are just longing for an earnest word 
to be spoken to them by their parents; 
longing, while perhaps all the while they 
study to hide this longing with an appear- 
ance of indifference. Great is the joy of 
having an unexpected response from such 
hearts, perhaps one of the greatest and the 
purest which this world knows, well repay- 
ing any effort that may have been gone 
through. Whatever may be the difficulty 
attending these attempts at directly re- 
ligious conversation, we cannot but think 
they ought to be made; but we want 
specially to suggest what, it seems to us, 
would remove much of the difficulty, and 
that is, we would say, begin with your 
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children from their earliest days. The 
most secret feelings of your heart and the 
most sacred desires of your soul may be 
uttered to the unconscious infant you toss 
in the air or cradle in your arms, Let 
them kneel with you in those arms before 
they can bend their own knees, so that 
they may never remember when they first 
knelt with you in prayer. It will then be 
a natural thing, and natural too will be the 
earnest words which you speak to your 
child, and the ice of reserve will probably 
never form on its heart. It may be that, 
after all, the tall youth and the growing 
maiden will turn away from the truth that 
has so often been pressed on them ; but it 
will be far easier in this case to address an 
earnest word to them from time to time, 
and. the great barrier will never exist 
which makes a man feel as though he 
could preach to a large congregation, or 
urge salvation on the veriest stranger, more 
easily than speak a few words alone to his 
own child. 


HOW GOD FORGIVES SIN: A 
BIBLE READING. 


[From The Watchword.] 


It seems as though the Lord had ex- 
hausted the resources of language and the 
stores of natural imagery in the effort to 
set forth the fullness and completeness of 
his forgiveness of the penitent. We call 
attention to some of the most striking 
illustrations which the Spirit has used to 
set forth the fullness of the divine pardon. 
What, then, does God do with the sins of 
7 Christian ? 

“ Thou wilt cast all their sins into the 
depihe of the sea” (Micah 7:19). The 
stone cast into the deep ocean is quite safe 
from the danger of discovery. “ Tell the 
people,” said a thoughtful child, when he 
had listened to a sermon on these words 
from his father, “tell them to rermember 
that sin is heavy, and it will sink itself. 
They might think it is light, and would 
float.” Indeed, it will sink of its own 
weight. And God puts it not into the 
shallow brook, where it may be laid bare, 
or into the treacherous river, which may 
uncover its bed in the time of drought, 
but he casts it into ths depths of the sea, 
where no search can find it, 

2. “For thou hast cast all my sins behind 
thy back” (Isa. 38:17). David, in his 
penitence, cried out, “ Thou hast set my 
iniquities before thee, my secret sins in the 
light of thy countenance.” We see, at 
once, what a change forgiveness effects. 
Our sins are behind God now, instead of 
before him. He is between us and our 
sins, instead of our sins being between us 
and him, He thus hides us from our 
transgressions, instead of our transgressions 
hiding us from him. 

8. “As far as the east is from the west, so 
Jar hast thou removed our transgressions from 
us” (Psa. 103: 12). Wonderful promise 
this! For who can tell how far the east 
is from the west? The sailor that navi- 
gates the globe says that he never finds the 
west,—that it is always before him, but 
never found. He sails to one point which 
lies west, and when he is there he hears 
them telling of the west still as farther on. 


So Gnd’s forgiveness puts our sins into a 


far-off land which we can never find, as 


well as into a deep which we can never 


ae, 


“I have blotted out as a cloud thy trans- 
otthiat. and as a thick cloud thy sins” (Isa. 
When God accuses his people, | a 
he says, “ But your iniquities have sepa- 
rated between you and your God, and your 
Here 
the cloud is between the Lord and bis 
children, hiding his face and bringing dark- 
ness upon them, clouding their hearts and 
But in forgiveness 
the sky is swept of clouds, the sun shines 
once more undimmed ; God’s hand sweep- 
ing through the heavens has cleared it and 
in so doing has cleared the soul of its 


54: 22), 


sins have hid his face from you” 


glooming their minds. 


gloom. 


5. “Their sins and their iniquities will I 
Forget- 


remember no more’’ (Heb. 8 : 12). 
fulness is the greatest boon to a sinner. 


The ancients dreamed of Lethe, the river 
of forgetfulness, into which the soul should 
plunge at death. There is but one such 
stream,—the fountain that cleanses us blots 
our sins from memory. God can forget— 
blessed assurance to the sin-ridden, con- 
“The true penitent,” 
‘never forgives himself.” 
God forgives, we say, and God forgets, and 
he invites us to lose the very memory of 


science-stung soul ! 
says Newman, 


our sins in the sweet oblivion of his — 
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A Book for Every Superintendent. 


Superintendent.” 


are given below : 


rom The New York Heraid, 
“ A book that should be read by all Bunday-school 
managers, without regard to sect.” 


From The New York Tribune, 

* His methods of working. which were original and 
effective, are minutely described by Mr. Trumbull, 
affording a ey guide to the teacher, as well as 
an example of rare good sense and caveegs energy 
applied to the cause of religious instructio: 


~ The Bvening 
‘he volume Palen’ with 
haut book by ouledl teachers and su - 
tendents. In fot ths no person in any condition 
for bi ou or ahs comme, b(~ oot not find 
, and grou r his encou 

the istorsend successes af this ie ost faith: faltand effec. 
tive toller in an excelient and worthy cause.” 
trom The New York Times. 

“ Hundreds of superi dents and 
officers and 3 who ‘are A Ay 

cause to-day, ha aps the same zeal and earnest- 

ness, ness, but are without theta — and y cagnaly $0 to make 
their Y prosperous and su: ful. To 
them ‘Spuunbaule omens re will be o 
the way ot god and + ons w nereny they make 
their ge elle: ve, while all who ‘have an 
interest In the e Sunday: “school cause will find it inter- 
esting profitab) 
From The Boston , le Traveller. 

“A book which should be placed in the hands of 
every Sunday-school worker.’ 


From The Philadelphia Daily Times 


“ Mr. Maven wee a model pa ntendent because 
he possessed. in addition to the strong rel religious feel- 


-school 


th 
SES eree ie cnmetecbaie coartat es 
cae acter actual) te ary nto — 
nh car! a com- 
Sing position in all relations of life. Mr. Trum- 


ese fine 
biography that 
deavor toward a noble end must 
singular onarna” 


bull's hic description of - ¥. model su ten- 
an 
lay t. the result is a 
phe aS a life of 
possess a 
From The New York Graphic. 
“Mr. Tro mbell hep not given & one-sided view of Mr. 


Haven’sc but has delineated was Se that the 
reager i able Ve gain a boat be ad vote Bu as he 
was, ntenden Sunday- 
spmoo. but as he was in his daily weike an ihvece- 


trom aah oreaes Republican. 
in its faithtul delineation of Mr. 
Haven's’ ate life and character a« a whole, it is 
Paden valuable as an illustrative pattern of Sun- 
k as shown in Mr. Haven’s Big opa pspert- 

nee, zealous activities, and practical m 
From The Inter-Ocean, 

Tt is replete in just 4 


“A most Ring meg J book. 
war omnes worker needs. It 
Pl n, amie ona abounds in good common BO 
most valuable acquisition in teaching the young.” 


Sent by mail, on 


A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT. * 


A Superintendent can hardly get for himself, at the beginning of the new year, a more helpful book than “A Model 
It shows just what a wise Superintendent did, and just how he did it. 








Price, bound in cloth, with 





arom The Hartford Courant. 


 coretall written in excellent, for- 
cible = ay a directn ess that e . 


engages 
holds the A Be to vite narrative trom beginning to 
ep ‘he story is one that will be of great service, 
and it is likely from its poe and substance to se- 
cure the wide perusal it deserves. 


From The Philadelphia ‘id 

“A model for what may poasied io biographies, 
Riemer ving. as it does, a just rtion between Y the 

of the man and his wor wth intelligent and 

explanatory comments which be useful to any one 
interested in the welfare and p Bd. of _ work be- 
gun by Robert Raikes just one hundred years ago.” 
From The Providence Journal, 


endowed, in our best regulated modern Sunday- 
schools.” 


From The Christian Union, New York. 
= ey cegeatennans will be profited by perusing 
this vulume, 
From the Rev. Bichard Newton, D.D., of the Interna 
tional Lesson Committee, 


“I wish a onoy of your admirable little book could 
be put in the of every superintendent and 
teacher in the country.” 


From the Rev. a. Randolph, D.D., of the Inter- 





“Your book phen render earntiel service to the 
cause which Mr. Haven so truly loved.” 





yoo 


Buanday-school superintendents 
tendent.’ It shows what a man baa already done done, 
et of giving directions to she show what t to 
From The New York Observer. : 

“He was model tendent and this 
boat felis how he became such orn steer et 

v precise 

w he owes aint god intelligently, and 
possessing in itsel uable characteristics, th 
volume w: widely useful.” 


From The pt Herald, Richmond, Va. 

“*The Modei Superintendent’ has never been de- 
scribed in so attractive and instructive a way as 
little volume with that title just published by the 
el vy and written —_= ony Trumbull, the editor 
ot Sunday School Times. In sketchi 


y the lite of 

Mr. Haven, a Sunday-school man of ex rdinary 

fts and success he has made it the means of show- 
ing, as by living demonstration, how a superintendent 
may most effectively do his noble. ose and ot giv- 
ing the most stimu e. Noto and d fai en courage- 
ment to zeal and hope. ot caly x superintendents 
but teachers and pastors, will find the book singularly 
Pleasant and wholesome.” 
#rom The Christian Advocate, New York. 


“The book should go jannmee Bg all tne young, and the 
teachers of the young everywhere.” 
phan The Oongregationalist, Boston. 

“The book onght to be in every -school 
iibeary,. while, if some means could be Pa i which 
deaco wae en prominent laymen in General could 
inwardly dig it, the effect could not fail of being 
especially te sad favorable to all good.” 

From The Examiner and Chronicle, New York. 

“ We hardly know of a volume which so pleasant! 
and so thorcuge ly introduces a novice to the meth 
ot work that have been introduced, by that apnceene 
common-sense with which Mr. Haven was liberally 


“The ite & tells just how Mar. Haven " 0) ee nee nee A Person, Sunday school Secretary 
a 1 pohootk Tis neal oe tm is yS ie es eh “ Your portraiture of an par business man foie 
method of doing . not only M @ superintendent’s work truly and Soconenty. 
Haven’s experience, but tab all's, the show many & man bow, though immersed in cares, he 
editor of The Sunday School Times.” can do hey mG cade 
From The COlica Morning Heraid, From John arles, late chairman execu- 
~ "International Sunday-school 
“The book is an wince ins Som wt as Mr. Trambull | ¥¢ comméites of the Con- 


“This book should be in the library of every Sun. 
day-school, and in the hands of every Sunday-school 
worker in the land. The singi 


of the book every superintendent and teacher 
who Is labo in such a field, while every worker 
in ‘A Cl day: 1’ will he R - 
cally hel by the c ter on that topic. To ad- 
vanced workers and a increase the 
efficien: of their Sund«y - the chapter on 
* Meth: ws Helps’ will be the centre of interest. 
The book nosy sie of its subject and author. I 
know pf we better manual on the Sunday-school 


From The Sunday School Journal ( Methodist Episcopal). 
“ This is, perhaps, the peok among all the issues of 
the pyess pertata! partaining to ao pag! work for the 
five nat} bane ought to make better 
hers and more consecrated Christians.” 
From The Westmanster Teacher (Presbyterian). 
“We know not where there is a volume better 
by the superintendents of gar Sabbath 
schools. . a statement of what a supe 
tendent ought to be is well, but the exhibition of the 
true Joa rented in his life is better. Others 
tendents will be helped by this book. We 
commend it to all of our readers as one worth owning 
and studying.” 


From The National Sunday School Teacher. 

“ Mr. Trumbull has chosen a title for his book toes 
is Mr. Haven’s epitaph. He was a ‘model s' 
intendent.’ Genial, wise, active, benevolent, his Rife 
story is one which many will read, with absorbing in- 
terest. and be the better for it. 

From The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia. 

“Mr. Haven was a man of iaily Bre and power in 
meays relations, but he is presented in his 

view Bakes his biog- 





receipt of its price, $1.00. Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, 725 25 Chestnut Street, 


post superinten aden. 
ny 4 Pot val yt to all peptring Be < Sunday-schoo! workers, 


sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, by H. Clay Trumbull, Editor of 
The Sunday School Times. 


fine steel portrait, $1.00. 


A few commendations of the book 


From Our Bible Teacher, Dayton, 0. (United Brethren). 


“It is pot a speculative disquisition on what 
& Sunday-school superintendent ought to be, but 
the story of what an earnest, devoted superin- 
tendent actually was. It is written in a compact but 
warm style, and is rich in every pose with valuable 
suggestion to supe: intendents and hers. 


From The Sunday School Magazi 
copal, South). 

“The sensible and simple methods suplozed by 
this wise and good man are used by the author to 
illustrate the principles and duties of the a 
tendent’s work. The narrative is interesting, and the 
lessons drawn from it by the experienced and facile 
pen of Mr. Trumbul: are exceedingly instructive.” 
From The Sunday School Helper ( Universalist.) 

“The work is one which it would do good to every 
superintendent and teacher to read and digest, and 
presents a character for all to emulate.” 


From The Augsburg Teacher ( latheran). 


“We cannot but wish it in the bands of every Sun- 
day-school worker.” 


From The Evangelical Sunday (Bvan! 
gelical Association). 

“We have read the book with intense interest, and 
would advise all who wish to e ‘model su: superin- 
tendents,’ and all who wun know what su 
superintendent is like, to get this book and niall t it? 
From The Watchman, Boston. 

riginated his own pians and methods, which 
y his Christian zeal, perseverance and wisdom, he 
parried out to success in the face of culties and 
oppeemee which would have disheartened many 


says The Presbyterian, Philadelphia. 

the book will have a wide circulation 
among those who are seeking the best methods by 
which to discharge this important office. 

From The ag clean New York, 

“The Rev. ry Clay Trumbull,a most enthu 
siastic’ and intel rent nt promoter of Bunday-schools, 
has put into * Superintendent’ amass of 
suggestions bad't & A. of use to superintendents 
such 44 would be very difficult to find elsewhere. 
And this has been done with great skill.—not in a 
didactic wey: but by making everything crystallize 
abouta biography of the Hon. Henry P. Haven, one 
of the most enterprising and noble business men that 
Connecticut ever produced.” 


From The Christian Intelligencer. New York. 

“A living poate of the study, the youn, the 
earnestness, the prayerful and pecesverin toil, which 
are essential to a proper Seeoarse OF the high min: 
of a Sabbath-school superintende 
From The Advance, Chicago. 

“We heartily recommend the book to Sunday-school 
eupestaten desta. A capital bead adorns the volume 
and tells its story almost in advan 
From the Christian Standard, all 

“ We recommend Sunday-school workers to get this 
delightful biographical sketch.” 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ELSON PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Tivos Station, New York, and by booksellers. 


or Lioart on the Great Future GOLDEN DAWN 
in this Life th: h the Dark Valley, baa Be in the Life 
Eternal. ILLUS RATED. Sells Pays over 
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FoR AGENTS 


Send for circular and terms. Aiso send address of two 
or more book faa. and 10 cents for cost of mailing. 
and receive th pad, Magazine of choice literature 
free for 6months. Ad 

PW. ZIEGLER ry 0o., Phila.. Pa., or Chicago, Til. Th, 


BYR : POCKET MICROSCOPE. 


Great Magnifying Power, 
detects Counterfeit Money, Shoddy 
in Cloth, Foreign Substancesin the 
» Eye and Wounds, examines In- 

sects; Flowers, Seeds, Grain, Piants, 
Flaws in Metals, Wood. Grain, Il- 
legible Writing, etc. Two double 
Convex Lens, 13¢ inches wide, 








Leather Mounted. 36 cents in 
Stamps. Free by Mail. AGENTS 
WANTED! Address: 





M, L. BYRN, 49 Nassav Sr, N. ¥, 


COLLECTORS OF ARTISTIC CARDS 
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Picture Goblet, a gent: engrav: 

{ ame, book, or easel. Nota chromo or adv 
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PICTURES ILLUSTRATING LESSONS OF 1881. 


‘AN INSTANTANEOUS SUCCESS!” be Szss.ca'teitiou' sow seanyree™ 


rintendents, Teachers, ard Scholars, is asked to “ Ghengell's, Portfolio of 
s of useful. 

lesson as it bege 4 in such a manner ary even indifferent scholars are interested. A 

as it occurs, in such a Danses that even indifferent scholars are interested. 

pr bie A si Nad are really fine engravings, even suitable for framing (not coarse cuts, or 

Full’ Post: Portfolio (52 pictures) 60c.; either half-year (26 pictures) 35c.; mailed free. Stamps taken. 


be afforded, but the publisher engages to return mouey to any who are 
R. W. SHOPPELL, Publisher, BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORE, N. Y. 


1881.” as Sopehing new, beautiful, an 
of the year’s jessons. For the class they elucidate each 
fter use with the lars 


ng value as a pictorial record of work done and 


put so low Rape Se oxpemnest sending specimens cannot 


BOYS’ CLOTHING 


Merchant Tailors, 


F. A. HOYT & CO., 


SOUTH-WEST CORNER 


Chestnut and Tenth Streets, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


A Large Stock of Fine Piece Goods for 
Gentiemen’s Wear. 


Our stock of READY-MADE GOODS (now 
‘ready for examination) is not only of finer 
materials, but better made than those of any 
other establishment. 


We have selected in Paris several new styles 
for LADIES’ OVER-GARMENTS. Riding 
Habits made to order. 


Please call and examine before purchasing 
Mail orders solicited. 





Us the Gates of Service found in “The Scholars’ 
Lf form at 75 cents per 
hundred, No B.-A} postage. 
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